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The Firebrand.” 


S. R. CROCKETT. 


Cuaprer I, 


THE MAKING OF AN OUTLAW. 


YAMON GARCIA, called El Sarria, lay crouched like a wild 

/ beast. And he was a wild beast. Yet he smiled as he 
blinked into the midnoon heat, under his shaggy brows, from his 
den beneath the great rock of limestone that shadowed him. 

El Sarria was hunted, and there was on his hands the blood of 
aman—to be more particular, on his left hand. For El Sarria 
had smitten hard and eager, so soon as he had seen Rafael Flores 
—Rafael, the pretty boy, the cousin of his young wife, between 
whom and her relative there was at least cousinly affection. So 
the neighbours said, all but Manuela, the priest’s housekeeper. 

So Ramon smote and wiped his Manchegan knife on his vest, 
inthe place under the flap at the left side where he had often 
wiped it before. He used the same gesture as when he killed a 
sheep. 

In his cave of limestone Ramon was going over the scene in 
hisown mind. That is why he licked his lips slowly and smiled. 
A tiger does that when after a full meal he moves the loose skin 
wer his neck twitchy-ways and yawns with over-fed content. 
And Ramon, even though hunted, did the same. 

When he married little Dolores, Ramon Garcia had not dreamed 
that so many things would happen. He wasa rich man as men 
s0; had his house, his garden, his vines, a quintaine of olive-trees, 
ras accounted quite a match by old Manuela, the village go- 
between, the priest’s housekeeper, in whose hands were the 
hearts of many maids. 

These things he, Don Ramon Garcia, had possessed (he was 
tilled Don then) and now—he had his knife and the long, well- 
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2 THE FIREBRAND. 


balanced gun which was placed across the rests in the dryest part 
of the cavern. 
. * + * * 

He remembered the day well. He had been from home, down 
by Porta in the Cerdagne, to buy cattle, and returning home 
more swiftly than he had expected, his cattle following after in 
the herdsman’s care, the thought of pretty Doléres making his 
horse’s feet go quicker, a song upon his lips, he had approached 
the village of Sarria de la Plana, and the home that was his own 
—and hers. 

A swift-falling Spanish twilight it was, he remembered, the 
sky, broadly banded of orange and rose, was seen behind the 
highly piled houses. From the whiteness of the long frontage, 
dots and flecks flashed out. Black oblongs of glassless window- 
space splashed the white. Here and there a hint of vivid colour 
flung itself out almost defiantly—a woman’s red petticoat drying 
on a cord, the green slats of a well-to-do window-blind. There 
came to the ears of Ramon Garcia the click of castanets from the 
semi-dark of wide-arched doors, and the soft tink-a-tank of lightly 
thrummed guitars. He saw a lover or two “eating iron,” his 
hands clasping the bars behind which was the listening ear of 
his mistress. 

And throughout this village were peace and well-accustomed 
pleasance. Ramon smiled. It was his home. 

But not as he smiled up among the rocks of the Montblanch on 
the borderlands betwixt Arragon and Catalonia. 

He smiled well-pleased and minded him upon the nights not 
so long gone by, when he too had “ eaten iron,” and clung a-tip- 
toe to the window-bars of little Dolores, who lent him such a 
shy attention, scuttling off like a mouse at the least stirring 
within the house where all her kins-folk slept. 

There was none like her, his little Dolores! God had given her 
toa rough old fellow like him, who had endured the trampling 
of the threshing floor as the car oxen drave round. 

Little Doléres, how all the men had been wild to have her, but 
she had loved none but Ramon Garcia alone! So said Manuela 
Durio, the go-between, the priest’s housekeeper, and if any did, 
she knew. Indeed there was little told at confession that she 
did not know. Ramon smiled again, a wicked, knowing smile. 
For if Manuela owned the legitimate fifty years which qualified 
her for a place in the Presbytery of Sarria de la Plana, her ey: 

1 lips belied her official age. Anyway she kept the priest’s 
conscience—and— what was more important, she swore that littl 


Dolores loved Ramon Garcia and Ramon Garcia alone. 
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THE FIREBRAND. 3 


“Caballero! Don Ramon!” 

He started. He had been thinking of the woman at that very 
moment, and there was her voice calling him. He turned about. 
The broad rose-glow had deepened to the smoky ruby of a 
Spanish gloaming, as it lingered along the western hill-tops. 
These last shone, in spite of the glowing darkness, of a limpid 
and translucent turquoise like that of the distant landscape in a 
Siennese picture. 

“Don Ramon! wait—I would speak with you!” 

It was indeed the priest’s Manuela who called him, and though 
his heart hasted forward to Dolores, and overleaped boundaries as 
a dog leaps a wall, still he could not refuse Manuela. Had she 
not brought them together at the first. 

“ Ah, Manuela, you are kind—there is good news up at the 
house, is there not? No ill has befallen the little one?” 

“What has brought you home so soon?” cried the woman, a 
touch of impatient eagerness in her tones. “You will frighten 
Doléres if you blunder in upon her all unshaven and travel-stained 
like that. Have you no more sense, when you know ,* 

“Know what? I know nothing!” Ramon slurred his speech 
in his eagerness. “ What is there to know?” 

Manuela laughed—a little strained sound, as if she were 
recovering a shaken equanimity, and she was not yet sure of her 
ground. 

“ You, so long married—five, six months, is it not so—and yet 
not to know! But a fool is always a fool, Don Ramon, even if 
he owns a vineyard and a charming young wife ten times too 
good for him!” 

“Truth of God!” gasped Ramon, with his favourite oath, “ but 
I did not know. I am the father of all donkeys. But what am 
I to do, tell me, Manuela? I will obey you!” 

The woman’s countenance suddenly cleared. 

“No, Don Ramon, we will not call the promised one—the 
blessed one, a donkey—a father? Yes, Don Ramon, but no 
father of burricos. No, no! There will not be so brave a babe 
from Navarre to Catalonia as yours and Lola’s. But we must go 
quietly, very quietly. He walks far who begins slowly. He who 
treads upon eggs does not dance the bolero. You will bide here 
and talk to the holy Father, and I myself will go to the house 
of Ramon of the Soft Heart and the Lumbering Hoofs, and warn 
the little one warily. For I know her—yes, Manuela knows her. 
I am a widow and have borne children—aye, borne them also to the 
grave, and who, if not I, should know the hearts of young wives 
that are not yet mothers.’ 
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4 THE FIREBRAND. 


She patted his arm softly as she spoke, and the great rough- 
husked heart of Ramon of Sarria, the Arragonese peasant, glowed 
softly within him. He looked down into Manuela’s black eyes 
that hid emotion as a stone is hidden at the bottom of a mountain 
tarn. Manuela smiled with thin flexible lips, her easy subtle 
smile. She saw her way now, and to do her justice she always 
did her best to earn her wages. 

Lovers would be lovers, so she argued, God had made it so. 
Who was she, Manuela, the housekeeper of Padre Mateo of Sarria, 
to interfere for the prevention of the designs of Providence? And 
cousins too—-and the young cavalier so gallant, s0 handsome—and 
—so generous with his money. Had he not even kissed Manuela 
herself one night when he came coaxing her to contrive some- 
thing? Who could resist him after that? And what was a 
hand thrust through the rejas? What a kiss if the bars of the 
grille happened to be broken. A glass that is drunk from, being 
washed, is clean as before. And when Ramon Garcia, that great 
Arragonese oaf, kissed little Dolores, what kaew he of pretty 
Don Rafael de Flores, the alcalde’s son? They had been lovers 
since childhood, and there was no harm. “Twas pity surely, to 
part them before the time. Rafael was to marry the rich Donna 
Felesia, the daughter of the wine-grower of Montblanch, who 
farmed the revenues of the great abbey. He could not marry 
little Dolores! It was a pity—yes, but—she had a feeling heart, 
this Manuela, the priest’s housekeeper, and the trade had been 
a paying one since the beginning of the world. 

“‘Padre—Padre Mateo!” she cried, raising her voice to the 
pitch calculated by long experience to reach the father in his 
study. ‘Come down quickly. Here is Don Ramon to speak 
with your reverence!” 

“Don Ramon—what Don Ramon?” growled a voice from the 
stair-head, a rich baritone organ, unguented with daily dole of 
oil and wine, not to speak of well-buttered trout in a lordly dish, 
and with rappee coloured red with the umber of Carthagena to 
cive timbre and richness thereto. It was the voice of Don Mateo 
Balin, most pious and sacerdotal vicar of Christ in the township 
village of Sarria. 

“Don Ramon Garcia, most reverend father!” said Manuela, 
somewhat impatiently. “If you will tap your snuff-box a little 
less often, you will be all the sooner able to hear what he has to 
say to you! 

“ Don Ramon, indeed!—there’s advancement,” grumbled the 
priest, good-humouredly descending the staircase one step at a 
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himself down as if uncertain of the strength of the Presbytery 
stairs, which were of stone of Martorel, solid as the altar steps of 
St. Peter. 

“Good, good!” he thought to himself, “‘ Manuela wants some- 
thing of this chuckle-head that she goes Don-ing him, and, I 
wager battening him with compliments as greasy as an old wife’s 
cookery the first day after Lent. "Tis only eggs in the pan that 
are buttered, and I wonder why she has been buttering this oaf.” 
Then he spoke aloud. “Ah, Ramon, back already! We thought 
you had been buying beeves in the Cerdagne. I suppose the 
little Doléres dragged you back. Ho, ho, you young married 
men! Your hearts make fools of your feet. "Tis only celibacy, 
that sacred and wise institution of Holy Mother Church, that can 
preserve man his liberty—certainly, Manuela, I will put away 
my snuff-box, I was not aware that it was in my hand! and I will 
not drop any more on my new soutane, which indeed, as you say, 
I had no business to be wearing on an ordinary day.” 

While Don Mateo thus spoke, and, talking all the time, moved 
lightly for so gross a man to and fro on his verandah, Manuela 
with a quick hitch of her muffling mantilla about the lower part 
of her face, took her way swiftly up the village street. 

“This way Ramon—this way! A plague take those spider- 
legged chairs. They are all set in the way of an honest man’s 
feet. Manuela keeps all so precise, nothing is ever left where it 
would be most convenient. Not that she is not the best of souls, 
our good Manuela and a pearl of price—a very Martha in the 
house, a woman altogether above rubies! Is she quite gone? 
Sit you down then, Ramon, here is the wine-skin, under the seat 
to the left, and tell me of your journey, speaking at ease as man 
to man. This is no confessional, which reminds me, sirrah, that 
you have not come to your duty since Easter. Ah, again the 
married man. ‘He minds the things of his wife,’ saith the holy 
apostle, in my opinion very justly.” 

Kiamon had seated himself on a chair at one corner of the priest’s 
verandah—a deep screen of leaves was over them. The mosquitoes 
and gnats danced and lit, hummed and bit, but neither the priest 
nor yet Ramon minded them in the least. They were men of 
Sarria, bred of the reed-fenced villages of the Arragonese border, 
blooded by the grey-backed, white-bellied mosquitoes which took 
such sore toll alike of the stranger within the wall, and through 
the skin of the proselyte of the gate. 

But as the priest boomed his good-humoured gossip in a voice 
monotonous and soothing as the coo-rooing of a rock pigeon, 
suddenly there rose out of the tangle of roses and vine leaves 












































































































































6 THE FIREBRAND. 


behind him, an evil thing against which Don Ramon’s birthright 
gave him no immunity. It stung and fled. 

“Go home, fool!” hissed a voice in his ear, as he sat silent and 
spellbound in the dusk, “go home, shamed one. Your wife is with 
her lover, and Manuela has gone to warn them!” 

The good priest hummed on, plaiting and replaiting his fingers 
and pursing his lips. 

“ As I was saying, ’tis no use marrying a woman without money. 
That is the olla without bacon. But for pleasure, neither should 
& man marry without love. “Tis a lying proverb which sayeth 
that all women are alike in the dark. A fair maid is surely worth 
a farthing candle to kiss her by. Not that I know aught about it, 
being a clerk and a man of years and bodily substance. But 
wise man learns many things in spite of himself. What is the use 
of being a priest and not knowing. But believe me, if money be 
the bacon and beef, love is the seasoning of the dish, the piméentos 
and Ronda pippins of a wise man’s olla!” 

Through this sacerdotal meditation the hissing whisper lifted 
itself again. Ramon had not moved. His great hand lay along 
the stone balustrade. A mosquito was gorging himself at a vein 
upon the bairy wrist. 

“There is a broken bar on the lower window, Ramon the fool! 
They are kissing each other thereat and calling sweet names 
these two, the cousin whom she loves—Rafael, the pretty boy, and 
little Dolores whom you have made your wife——” 

“‘God’s blood, for this I will have your life!” cried Ramon so 
suddenly that the worthy priest tumbled backward before he had 
even time to cross himself. And Ramon was over the parapet 
with his long knife bare in his hand. It had gone ill with the 
traitor if Ramon Garcia had caught him then. 

But even as he had arisen, exbaled from the —— like an 
evil breath, so he vanished into the night, blown away by Kamon’s 
rush over the edge of the balcony like a fly before a man’s hand. 

“T will follow “the liar to the world’s end!” said Ramon between 
his teeth, furiously, and he threshed through the tangle as an 
elephant charges through young jungle. 

But even as he went the words of the viper fermented in his 
brain till he went mad. 

“There is a broken bar—what more likely! The house is old— 
my father’s father’s. There was a tale of my grandfather's sister 
—avenged truly, but still a tale told in whispers in the twilight. 
God’s truth, could it be even thus with Dolores, his little Dolores 

whom he held next in honour and purity to Mary the mother ot 
God?” 
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THE FIREBRAND. 


So he meditated, dashing this way and that to find his enemy. 

“Ah, fool! Three times fool to trust a woman! How true 
the proverb, ‘Who sees his wife crane her neck through the 
jalousies, had better twist it and be done!’” 

He would go! Yes, he would know. Ifthis thing were false 
as he prayed God, he would kneel and kiss her little white feet. 
They were pink—yes, pink on the instep as the heart of a sea-shell. 
And he, Ramon, would set the arched instep on his neck and bid 
her crush him for a faithless unbelieving hound to suspect his 
own—his purest—his only! 

But, that cousin, Rafael de Flores—ah, the rich youth. He 
remembered once upon a time when he was a young man going to 
market driving his father’s oxen seeing Rafael rushing about the 
orchard playing with Dolores. They had been together thus for 
years, more like brother and sister than cousins. 

Was it not likely? How could it be otherwise ? He knew it 
all now. His eyes were opened. Even the devil can speak truth 
sometimes. He knew a way, a quicker road than Manuela dreamed 
of—up the edge of the ravine, across by the pine tree which had 
fallen in the spring rains. He would go and take them together 
in their infamy. That would be his home-coming. 

* * . - * 


~ 


“ You dog of dogs!” 

In the darkness of the night Ramon saw a window from whose 
grille, bent outward at the bottom like so many hoops, one had 
been slipped cunningly aside. 

“Lola, dearest—my beloved!” 

The face of the speaker was within, his body without. 

Uprose behind him the great bulk of Ramon Garcia, the vine- 
dresser, the man of means, henceforward to be El Sarria, the 
outlaw. 

The Albacete dagger was driven deep between the shoulder- 
blades. The young lithe body drew itself together convulsively 
as a clasp knife opens and shuts again. There was a spurt of 
something hot on Ramon’s hand that ran slowly down his sleeve, 
growing colder as it went. A shriek came from within the vegas 
of bowed iron. 

+ « * k « 

And after this fashion Ramon Garcia became El Sarria, the man 

without a home, without friends, the outlaw of the hills, 

























































































































8 THE FIREBRAND. 


Cuaptrer II. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A FRIEND. 


Yer on the side of Rafael and little Dolores Garcia there was 
something to be said. Ramon, had he known all, need not have 
become “ el Sarria,” nor yet need young de Flores, the alcalde’s son, 
have been carried home to the tall house with the courtyard and 
the one fig-tree, a stab under his right arm, driven through from 
side to side of his white girlish body. 

It was true enough that he went to the house of Ramon to 
“eat iron,” to “pluck the turkey,” to “hold the wall.” But 
"twas not Dolores, the wife of Ramon, who knew of it, but pretty 
Andalucian Concha, the handmaiden and companion Ramon had 
given his wife when they were first married. Concha was niece 
to the priest’s Manuela, a slim sloe-eyed witty thing, light of 
heart and foot as a goose feather that blows ona northerly breeze. 
She had had more sweethearts than she could count on the fingers 
of both hands, this pleasantly accommodative Concha, and there 
was little of the teaching of the happy guileful province in which 
Concha needed instruction, when for health and change of scene 
she came to the house of Ramon and Dolores Garcia in the upland 
village of Sarria. 

These were the two fairest women in all Sarria—nay, in all 
that border country where, watered by the pure mountain 
streams, fertile Catalonia meets stern and desolate Arragon, and 
the foot-hills of the Eastern Pyrenees spurn them both farther 
from the snows. 

Well might her lovers say there was none like her—this Maria 
de la Concepcion, Concha Cabezos, who had passed her youth in 
a basket at her mother’s feet in the tobacco manufactories of 
Seville, and never known a father. Tall as a tower of Lebanon 
that looketh towards Damascus, well bosomed, with eyes that 
promised and threatened alternate, repelled and cajoled all in one 
measured heave of her white throat, Concha of the house of 
Ramon, called “little” by that Spanish fashion of speech which 
would have invented a diminutive for Minerva herself, brought fire 
and destruction into Sarria. As the wild fire flashes from the east 
to the west, so the fame of her beauty went abroad. Also the wit 
of her replies—how she had bidden Pedro Morales (who called 
himself, like Don Jaime, “el Conquistador” ) to bring her a pass- 
port signed at all his former houses of call; how she had “ cast 
out the sticks” of half the youth of the village, till despised 
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batons strewed the ground like potsherds. And so the fame of 
little Concha went farther afield. 

Yet when Rafael, the alcalde’s son, came to the door on moonless 
nights, Concha was there. Hers was the full blood, quick- 
running and generous of the south, that loves in mankind a 
daintiness and effeminacy which they would scorn in their own 
sex. 

So, many were the rich golden twilights when the two lovers 
whispered together beneath the broad leaves of the fig-trees, 
each dark leaf rimmed with the red of the glowing sky. And 
Rafael, who was to marry the vine-dresser’s daughter, and so 
must not “eat the iron” to please any maid, obeyed the word of 
Concha, more than all Holy Writ, and let it be supposed that 
he went to the Casa Ramon for the sake of his cousin little 
Dolores. 

For this he paid Manuela to afford him certain opportunities, 
by which he profited through the cleverness of Concha. For that 
innocent maid took her mistress into her confidence—that is, after 
her kind. It was wonderfully sad, she pleaded. She had a lover, 
good, generous, eager to wed her, but his family forbade, and if 
her kind mistress did not afford her the opportunity she would 
die. Yes, Concha would die. The maids of Andalucia ofttimes 
died for love. Then the tears ran down her cheeks and little 
Dolores wept for company, and because she also was left alone. 

Thus it chanced that this foolish Rafacl, the alcalde’s son, 
marched whistling to his fate. His broad sombrero was cocked 
to the left and looped on the side. His Cordovan gloves were 
loosely held in his right hand along with his tasselled cane. He 
had an eye to the pavemented street, lest he should defile his 
lacquered shoes with the points carved like eagle’s beaks. He 
whistled the jota of Arragon as he went, and—he quite forgot 
Ramon, the great good-humoured giant with whom he had jested 
and at whom he had laughed. He was innocent of all intent 
against little Lola, his playmate. He would as soon have thought 
of besieging his sister's balcony, or “ plucking the turkey” under 
his own mother’s window. 

But he should not have forgotten that Ramon Garcia was not 
a man to wait upon explanations, when he chanced on what 
seemed to touch the honour of! his house. So Rafael de Flores, 
because he was to marry Felesia Grammunt and her vine-vats, 
and Concha the Andaluse, because to be known to be Rafael’s 
sweetheart might interfere with her other loves, took the name 
of Ramon Garcia's wife in vain with light hearts. This was indeed 
valorously foolish, but Concha with her much wisdom ought to 














































































10 THE FIREBRAND. 


have known better. But a woman’s experience, such a woman as 
Concha’s at least, refers exclusively to what a man will do in 
relation to herself. She never thought what Ramon Garcia 
might do in the matter of his wife Dolores. 

Concha thought that giant cold, stupid, inaccessible. When 
she first came into the clear air of the foot-hills from Barcelona 
(where a promising adventure had ended in premature disaster) 
she had tried her best wiles upon Ramon. 

She had met him as he came wearied home, with a basin of 
water in her two hands, and the deference of eyelashes modestly 
abased. He passed her by, merely dipping his finger-tips in the 
water without so much as once looking at her. In the shade of the 
pomegranate trees in the corner, knowing herself alone, she had 
touched the guitar all unconscious, and danced the dance of her 
native Andalucia with a verve and abandon which she had never 
excelled. Then when Ramon discovered himself in an arbour 
near by and congratulated her upon her performance—in the very 
middle of her tearful protestations that if she had only known 
he was there, she would never, never have dared, never have 
ventured, and could he forgive her—he had tramped unconscious 
away, and instead of forgiving her in a fit proper manner, he had 
said he would go and bring down his wife to see her dance the 
bolero in the Andalucian manner. It would afford Doiia Dolores 
much pleasure. 

With such a man who could do anything? It was a blessing 
all men were not alike, said Concha with a pout. And indeed 
from Cadiz by the sea to the mountains of the north she had 
found men otherwise—always quite otherwise, this much expe- 
rienced little Concha. 


* * aa * * 





Meanwhile the hunters closed in on Ramon the brigand on the 
hills above Montblanch. One cannot kill (or as good as kill) an 
alcalde’s son without suffering for it, and it chanced that the 
government, having been reproached on all sides for lack of 
vigour, and being quite unable to capture Don Carlos or Zumala- 
carregin, had resolyed to make an example of Ramon, called 
“el Sarria.” 

So to begin with it had confiscated all that Ramon possessed— 
house and farm, vineyard and oliveyard, wine-presses and tiers 
of well-carpentered vats with the wine of half a score of vintages 
maturing therein. ‘These were duly appropriated in the name of 
the government of the most Christian regent Dona Maria 
Christina. But how much of the produce stuck to the fingers 
of General Roderiguez, the military governor, and of Sefior Amado 
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Gomez, administrator of so much of the province as was at that 
time in the hands of the Christinos, who shall say? It is to 
be feared that after these gentlemen had been satisfied, there 
remained not a great deal for the regencial treasure-chest at 
Madrid. 

Meantime Ramon lay on his rock-ledge and wondered—where 
little Doléres was, chiefly, and to this he often returned. If he 
had had time that night would he have killed her? Sometimes 
he thought so, and then again—well, she was so small, so dainty, 
so full of all gentle ways and winsomenesses and—hell and furies, 
it was all deceit! She had been deceiving him! These upward 
glances, those shy, sweet confidences, sudden, irresistible re- 
vealings of her heart, he had thought they were all for, him. 
Fool! Three times fool! He knew better now. Taey were 
practised on her husband that she might act them better before 
her lover. God's truth, he would go down and kill her now, as 
he had killed that other. Why had he not waited? He could 
easily have slain the soldiers who had rushed upon him, whom 
that hell-cat Manuela had brought—ah, he was glad he had 
marked her for life. 

. * * x . 

“Ping! Ping!” Two rifle bullets sang close past the 
brigand’s head as he lay in his rocky fastness. He heard them 
splash against the damp stone behind him, and the limestone fell 
away in flakes. A loose stone rumbled away down and finally 
leaped clear over the cliff into the mist. 

El Sarria’s cavern lay high up on the slopes of the Montblanch, 
the holy mountain, or rather on an outlying spur of it called the 
Peak of Basella. Beneath him, as he looked out upon the 
plain, three thousand feet below, the mists were heaped into 
glistening white sierras, on which the sun shone as upon the 
winter snows of the far away Pyrenees. 

As the sun grew stronger Ramon knew well that his mountain 
fastness would be stormed and enveloped in these delusive cloud- 
continents. They would rise and dissipate themselves into the 
faint bluish haze of noonday heat. 

Already there appeared far down the cleft called the Devil’s 
Gulf, which yawned below the Peak of Basella, certain white jets 
of spray tossed upwards as from a fountain, which were the 
forerunners of that coming invasion of mist that would presently 
shut him out from the world. 

But not a moment did Ramon waste. As quick as the grass- 
hopper leaps from the flicked forefinger, so swift had been el 
Sarria’s spring for his rifle. His cartouches lay ready to his 
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hand in his belt of untanned leather. His eyes, deep sunken and 
wild, glanced everywhere with that instant apprehension of the 
hunted. 

Ping! Ping ! 

Again the bullets came hissing past him. But Ramon was 
further back within his cave this time, and they whistled over 
his head. The chips of brittle limestone fell with a metallic 
clink on the bard stone floor. 

El Sarria saw from whence one at least of his enemies had 
fired. A little drift of white reek was rising from the mouth of 
a cavern on the opposite escarpment of the Montblanch. He knew 
it well, but till now he had thought that but one other person 
did, his friend Luis Fernandez of Sarria. But at the same moment 
he caught a glimpse of a blue jacket, edged with red, round the 
corner of a grey boulder up which the young ivy was climbing 
green as April grass. The contrast of colour helped his sight as 
presently it would assist his aim. 

“The Lads of the Squadron!” he murmured grimly. And 
then he knew that it had come to the narrow and bitter pass 
With him. 





Kor these men were no mere soldiers drafted from cities, or 
taken from the plough-tail with the furrow-clay heavy upon their 
feet. These were men like himself; young, trained to the life of 
the brigand and the contrabandista. Now they were “ Miquelites’ 

“ Mozos de la Escuadra ”—“ Lads of the Squadron,” apt in all 
the craft of the smuggler, as good shots as himself, and probably 
knowing the country quite as well. 

For all that El] Sarria smiled with a certain knowledge that he 
had a friend fighting for him, that would render vain all their 
vaunted tracker’s craft. Miquelite or red-breeched soldier, 
guerilla or contrabandista, none could follow him through that 
rising mist which boiled like a cauldron beneath. Ramon blew 
the first breath of its sour spume out through his nostrils like 
cigarette smoke, with a certain relish and appreciation 

“They have found me out, indeed, how, I know not. But they 
have yet to take Ramon Garcia!” he muttered, as he examined 
the lock of his gun. 

Iie knew of a cleft, deep and secret, the track of an ancient 
watercourse, which led from his cave on the Puig, past the cliff 
at the foot of which was perched the great and famous Abbey of 
Montblanch, to another and a yet safer hold among the crags and 
precipices of Puymorens. 

This none knew but his friend and brother, dearer to his soul 
than any other, save little Dolores alone, Luis Fernandez, whose 
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vineyard had neighboured his in the good days when—when he 
had a vineyard. He was the groomsman, whio, even in those old 
days, had cared for Dolores with more than a brother’s care. 
The secret of the hidden passage was safe with him. Ramon 
held this thought to his soul amid the general wreck. This one 
friend at least was true. Meantime yonder was a Miquelite 
behind a stone—a clumsy one withal. He, El Sarria, would 
teach him the elements of his trade. He drew a bead on the 
exposed limb. The piece cracked, and with a yell the owner 
thereof rolled back behind his protecting boulder. For the next 
hour not a cap-stem was seen, not a twig of juniper waved. 

El Sarria laughed grimly. Ilis eye was still true and his rifle 
sood as ever. That was another friend on whose fidelity he could 
rely. He patted the brown polished stock almost as he used to 
lo little Lola’s cheek in the evenings when they sat at their 
loor to watch José, the goatherd, bringing his tinkling flock of 
brown skins and full udders up from the scanty summer pasturage 
of the dried watercourses. 

Ah, there at last! The mist rose quite quickly with a heave 
of huge shoulders, strong and yet unconscious, like a giant 
turning in his sleep. From every direction at once the mist 
seemed to swirl till the cave mouth was whelmed in a chaos of 
grey stately black, like the gloom of a thundercloud. Then again 
it appeared to thin out till the forms of mountains very far away 
were seen as in a dream. But Ramon knew how fallacious this 
mirage was, and that the most distant of these seeming mountain 

immits could be reached in a dozen strides—that is, if you did 
not break your neck on the way, much the most probable sup- 
position of all. 

Ramon waited till the mist was at its thickest, rising in hissing 
spume-clouds out of the deeps. Then with a long indrawing of 
reath into his lungs, like a swimmer before the plunge, he struck 
ut straight for the cave on the face of the Montblanch from which 
the bullets had come. 

But ere he reached it, the ground, which had been fairly level 
0 far, though strewn with myriads of rocky fragments chipped 

ff by winter frosts and loosened by spring rains, broke suddenly 
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14 THE FIREBRAND. 


Ramon laughed when he heard this, and loosening a second 
huge stone (‘to amuse the gentlemen in the blue and red,” he 
said), he sent it after the first. 

Then without waiting to ascertain the effect, Ramon plunged 
suddenly over an overhanging rock, apparently throwing himself 
into space. He found his feet again on an unseen ledge, tiptoed 
along it, with his fingers hooked in a crack, and lo! the rock-face 
split duly in twain and there was his cleft, as smooth and true 
as if the mountain had been cut in half, like a bridescake, and 
moved a little apart. 

There was the same glad defiance in the heart of El Sarria, 
which he had felt long ago, when as a boy he lay hidden in the 
rambling cellars of the old wine-barn, while his companions 
exhausted themselves in loud and unavailing research behind 
every cask and vat. 

And indeed the game was in all points identically the same. 
For in no long space of time, Ramon could hear the shouting of 
his pursuers above him. It was dark down there in the cleft, 
but once he caught a glimpse of blue sky high above him, and 
again the fragrance of a sprig of thyme was borne to his nostrils. 
The smell took him at an advantage, and something thickened in 
his throat. Doléres had loved that scent as she had loved all 
sweet things. 

“Tt is the bee’s flower,” she had argued one night, as he had 
stood with his arm under her mantilla, looking out at the wine- 
red hills under a fiery Spanish sky, ‘“ the bees make honey, an 
I eat it!” 

Whereat he had called her a “ greedy little pig,’ with a lover's 
fond abuse of the thing he loves, and they had gone in together 
quickly ere the mosquitoes had time to follow them behind tl 
nets which Ramon had held aside a moment for her to enter. 

Thinking of this kept Ramon from considering the significanc 
of the other fact he had ascertained. Above he saw the blue sky, 
deep blue as the Mediterranean when you see it land-bound betwee 
two promontories. 

Then it struck him suddenly that the mist must have passed 
If he went now he would emerge in the clear sunshine of even. 
Well, it mattered not, he would wait in the cleft for sunset and 
make his escape then. He knew that the “ Lads of the Squadron 
would be very hot and eager on the chase, after one of them h 
tasted El Sarria’s bullet in his thigh. He would have a sho 


shrift and no trial at all if he fell into their hands. For in tho: 
days neither Carlist nor Christino either asked or gave quarte) 
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spare El Sarria, whose hand was against every man, be he King’s 
man or Queen’s man. 

The evening darkened apace. Ramon made his way slowly to 
the bottom of the cleft. There was the wide arroyo beneath him, 
brick red and hot, a valley of dry bones crossed here and there 
by rambling goat tracks, and strewn with boulders of all sizes, 
from that of a chick-pea to that of a cathedral. 

It was very still there. An imperial eagle, serenely adrift 
across the heavens, let his shadow sail slowly across the wide 
marled trough of the glen. There could be no fear now. 

“ Well,” thought Ramon, “ we must wait—none knows of this 
place. Here I am secure as God in His Heaven. Let us roll a 
cigarette ! ” 

So, patiently, as only among Europeans a Spaniard can wait, 
El Sarria waited, stretching his fingers out to the sun and drawing 
them in, as a tiger does with his claws, and meanwhile the after- 
noon wore to evening. 

At last it was time. 

Very cautiously, for now it was life or death, yet with perfect 
assurance that none knew of his path of safety, Ramon stole 
onward. He was in the jaws now. He was out. He rushed 
swiftly for the first huge boulder, his head drawn in between his 
shoulders, his gun held in his left hand, his knife in his right. 

But from the very mouth of the pass six men sprang after him, 
and as many more fronted him and turned him as he ran. 

“Take him alive! A hundred duros to the man who takes 
El Sarria alive!” 

He heard the voice of the officer of Miquelites. He saw the 
short sword bayonets dance about him like flames. The uniforms 
mixed themselves with the rocks. It was all strange and weird 
as in a dream. 

But only one face he saw crystal clear. One man alone barred 
his way. He dropped his gun. He could run better without it. 
They were too many for that, and it was not needed. He tore 
his way through a brace of fellows who had closed in upon him 
eager for the reward. 

But through all the pother he still dashed full at the man 
whose face he knew. This time his knife made no mistake. For 
assuredly no enemy, but a friend, had done this—even Luis 
Fernandez, the brother of his heart. 

And leaving the wounded strewn among the grey boulders and 
leaving the turmoil of shouting men, Ramon, the hunted, broke 
away unscathed, and the desolate wilderness of Montblanch 
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as he fled down and down with his knife still wet in his hand, 
He had no time to wipe it and it dripped as he ran. 
For this nian had now neithe r wife nor frre nd. 


Cuaprer IIT. 
COCK 0’ THE NORTH. 


“ Canar! Caramba! Car ! This bantam will outface us on 
our own dunghill! Close in there, Pedro! Take down the iron 
spit to him, José! Heaven’s curses on his long arm! A foreigner 
to challenge us to fight with the knife, or with the sword, or with 
the pistol!” 

From the kitchen of the venta at San Vicencio, just where the 
track up the Montblanch takes its first spring into the air, came 
these and other similar cries. It was a long and narrowish apart- 
ment—the upper portion merely of a ground-floor chamber, which 
occupied the whole length of the building. 

Part of the space was intended for horses and mules, and indeed 
was somewhat overcrowded by them this night. These being 
alarmed by the tumult and shoutings were rearing so far as their 
short head-stalls permitted them, and in especial making play with 





their feet at the various machos or he-mules scattered among them. 
These gladly retaliated, that being their form of relaxation, and 
through the resulting chaos of whinnying, stamping, neighing, 
and striking of sparks from pavement stones, skirmished a score 
of brown imps, more than half naked, each armed with a baton or 
stout wand with which they struck and pushed the animals 
entrusted to their care out of the reach of harm, or with equal 
goodwill gave a sly poke with the sharp spur of the goad toa 
neighbour s beast, by Way Ol rt dressing any sup riorities of heels 
or teeth. 

But all the men had run together to the kitchen end of the 
apartment. Where the stable ended there was a step up for all 
distinction between the abode of beasts and men. Over this step 
most of those who had thus hasted to the fray incontinently 
stumbled. And in the majority of instances their stumble had 
been converted into a fall by a blow on the sconce, or across the 
shoulders, from the flat of a long sword wielded by the arm of a 
youth sO tall as almost to re ach the low beam¢ 1 ceiling along 
which the spiders were scuttling, in terror of the sweeping bright 
thing on which the firelight played as it waved this way and that. 

First in the fray were a round dozen of Miquelites, come in 

ym an unsuccessful chase, and eager to avenge on a stranger the 
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Next came a young butcher or two from the killing-yards, each 
already a toreador in his own estimation. The rest were chiefly 
arrieros or carriers, with astray gipsy from the south, dark as a 
Moor; but every man as familiar with the use of his long curved 
sheath-knife as a cathedral priest with his breviary. 

Meanwhile the tall young man with the long sword was not 
silent. His Spanish was fluent if inelegant, and as it had been 
acquired among the majos of Seville and the mule-clippers of 
Arragon rather than in more reputable quarters, his speech to 
the critical ear was flavoured with a certain rich allusiveness of 
personality and virility of adjective which made ample amends 
in the company in which he found himself) for any want of 
crammatical correctness. 

With the Spanish anathemas that formed the main portion of his 
address, he mingled certain other words in a foreign tongue, which, 
being strong-sounding and guttural, served him almost as well in 
the Venta of San Vicencio as his “ Carais ” and ‘ Carambas.” 

sa Dogs of dog-motl rs without honour! Come on, and I will 
stap twal inches o’ guid steel warranted by Robin Fleeming o’ the 
Girassmarket doon your throats. A set o’ gabbling geese—tak’ 
that! With your virgins and saints! Ah, would you? There, 
that will spoil your sitting down for a day or two, my lad! Aye, 
scart, gin it does ye ony guid?” 
















A knife in his left hand, and in his right the long waving sword, 
bitter and sometimes unknown and mysterious words in his mouth, 
this youth kept his enemies very successfully at bay, meeting their 
blades six at a time, and treading and turning so lightly that as 
he lunged this way and that, there was a constant disorganisation 
if the opposing ranks, as one and the other sprang back to elude 
his far-reaching point. 

“ He is of the devil—a devil of devils!” they cried. “ We shall 
ll perish,” wailed an old woman, shrinking back further into the 
chimney corner, and wringing her hands, 

Meanwhile the youth apostrophised his blade. 

“My bonny Robin Fleemin’—as guid as ony Toledan steel 
that ever was forged! What do you think o’ that for Leith 
Links? And they wad hae made me either a minister or a 
cooper’s apprentice !” 

As he spoke he disarmed one of his chief opponents, who in 
furious anger snatched a pistol and fired point-blank. The shot 
would indubitably have brought down the young hero of the 
unequal combat, had not a stout ruddy-faced youth, who had 
iitherto been leaning idly against the wall, knocked up the 
ywner’s arm at the moment the pistol went off. 
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“ Ha’ done!” cried the new-comer in English, “twenty to one 
is bad enough, specially when that one is a fool. But pistols in a 
house-place are a disgrace! Stand back there, will ye?” 

And with no better weapon than a long-pronged labourer’s fork 
snatched from the chimney corner, he set himself shoulder to 
shoulder with the young Scot and laid lustily about him. 

That son of an unkindly soil, instead of being grateful for this 
interference on his behalf seemed at first inclined to resent it. 

“ What call had ye to put your neck in danger for an unkenned 
man’s sake?” heeried. “Couldna ye hae letten me fill thae carles’ 
skins as fu’ o’ holes as a riddle?” 

“Tam not the man to stand and see a countryman in danger!” 
said the other, while the broad sweeps of his companion’s sword 
and the energetic lunges of his own trident kept the enemy at a 
respectful distance. 

Suddenly a thought struck the Englishman. Without dropping 

the fork, he rushed to the hearth, where the ollas and pucher 
of the entire company bubbled and steamed, he caught the largest 
of the pots in one hand and threatened ‘to overturn the entire 
contents among the ashes and débris on the floor. 

“T speak their lingo but ill,” he cried to his companion, “ but 
tell them from John Mortimer, that if they do not cease their 
racket, I will warrant that they shall not have an onion or a sprig 
of garlic to stink their breaths with this night. And if that does 
not fear them, nothing will—not Purgatory itself!” 

The young man communicated this in his own way, and though 
every man among his assailants was to the full as brave as him- 
self, the threat of the Englishman did not fail in its effect. The 
arrieros and Arragonese horse-clippers drew off and consulted, 
while the Seot who had caused all the disturbance, dropped his 
point to the floor, and contented himself with wrapping his cl 
more tightly about his defensive arm. He had evidently be 
some time in the country for he wore the dark capa and red / 
of Navarre, and answered the deputation which now came forward 
with readiness and composure. Whoever gave in, it would 
certainly not be he. That, at least, was the impression given by 
his attitude. 

“Certainly, most certainly,” he said. “I will be glad to meet 
any one of you anywhere. I will stand to my words spoken in 
any language, or any field of honour, from the carpet of a prim 
minister to one of your infernal dusty campos with any weap 
from pistol and sword to a tooth-pick with any Spaniar 1, or French 
man, or mongrel tyke that ever lifted wine pot.” 

“Ts this a way to speak to gentlemen—I put it to you, cabal- 
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leros?” cried one of the deputation, a huge rawboned Gallician, 
angrily. 

The Scot instantly detected the accent of the speaker and, 
dismissing him with the gesture one uses to a menial, called out, 
“Caballeros, indeed! What needs this son of the burden-bearing 
animal to speak of Caballeros? Is there any Old Castillian here, 
of the right ancient stock? If so, let him arbitrate between us. 
I, for one, will abide by his decision. The sons of gentlemen and 
soldiers will not do wrong to a soldier and a stranger !” 

Then from the darkest and most distant corner, where he had 
sat wrapped in his great striped mantle with the cape drawn close 
about his head, rose a man of a little past the middle years of life, 
his black beard showing only a few threads of grey, where the 
tell-tale wisdom tuft springs from the under lip. 

“ Young sir,” he said c ourteously, “I am an Old Castillian from 
Valladolid, and I will hear your cause of quarrel, and, if you so 
desire, advise my compatriots, if they in their turn will consent 
to put their case into my hands.” 

There was some demur at this among the rougher gipsies and 
muleteers, but everyone was anxious for the evening meal, and 
the fragrant earthen pipkins and great iron central pot gave forth 
a good smell. Also a red-waistcoated man-servant ran hither and 
thither among them, whispering in the ear of each belligerent, 
and his communication, having presumably to do with the stranger’s 
quality and condition, had a remarkable effect in casting oil upon 
the waters. Indeed the Miquelites had withdrawn as soon as the 
Castillian came forward, and presently he of Gallicia, having 
consulted with his feliows, answered that for his part he was 
\uite prepared to submit the causes of strife to the noble cavalier 
from Valladolid, provided the stranger also would abide by the 
decision. 

“T have said so,” put in the Scot fiercely, “and my custom is 
not to make a promise at night for the purpose of breaking it in 
the morning !”’ 


Cuapter LY. 
A LITTLE COMB-CUTTING. 


By his accent of defiance, the Scot evidently considered that he 
had made a personal point here, but the Old Castillian gravely 
passed the insult over. 

“Will the Sefior state his case?” he said, bowing to the 
young man. 


“1 came to this venta, the proprietor of which, and all his 
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relations, may God confound for liars and thieves! When I 
entered I paid for one week’s good straw and barley in coined 
silver of Mexico. ‘The unshorn villain stole the feed from under 
my horse’s nose so soon as my back was turned, and then to-night, 
upon my complaining, set his rascal scullions on to vilify my 
country, or at least a country which, if not mine, is yet no 
concern of his or theirs. Whereupon I tendered to all the cleaner 
of them my cartel, offering to fight them with any weapon they 
might name, and in any place, for the honour of Scotland and the 
Presbyterian religion!” 

Though he had never heard of either of these last, the grey- 
bearded umpire gravely wagged his head at the statement of the 
Scot, nodded in acknowledgment and turned with equal gravity 
and distinction to the Gallegan as the representative of the 
opposite faction. He motioned him to proceed. 

“This man,” said the Gallician, speaking in the harsh stutter- 
ing whisper affected by these hewers of wood and drawers ol 
water, “this man for these ten days hath given all in the venta 
bad money and worse talk. ‘To-day he would have cheated 
Dueiio, and we, like true men, took up the cudgels for the good 
padrone.” 

“Hear the bog-trotting cowards lie!” cried the Scot. “Save 
for the barley, I paid no money, go od or bad. All I had remains 
here in my belt. If I gave bad money, let him produce it. And, 
save in the matter of his beast’s provend, who gives money at the 
entering in of a hotel?” 

‘Last of all a Scot,” put in the Englishman, who had been 
following with some difficulty the wordy warfare. 

“Then because he would not exchange good money for the bad, 
and because of his words, which carried stings, we challenged him 
to fight, and he fought. That, worthy senor, is the beginning of 
the matter, and the end.” 

“Sir,” said the Seot to the Old Castillian, “there was no 
question of money. None brought my reckoning to me——” 

“No,” sighed the landlord, from beyond the bottle-encumbered 
counter where he had taken refuge, “ because he threatened to let 
daylight into the vitals of the man who carried it to him.” 

‘“ But as to the insults to his country?” asked the old Castillian, 
‘you ought to have borne in mind that for that cause will a man 
fight quicker than for his sweetheart.” 


“So it is, selior, we deny it not,” answered the Gallegan; “ yet 
this fellow, after abusing the English and their land till there 
were no more words in the language, turned upon us because we 
chanced to agree with him, outs with his pocket-book and deals 
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round what he calls ‘ cartels of defiance ’ as if he dealt a hand at 
ombre. Then, after some give and take of ill words, as your 
honour knows the custom is, he pulls his blade upon us, and 
makes play as you saw. We are poor fellows, and know no more 
than how to defend ourselves. And if we fight, our custom is to 
do it with a couple of Albacete knives before half the town, and 
be done with it. But this stranger was all for duels, and seconds, 
and codes of honour, after the mode of Paris.” 

“And a very excellent thing too, sir,” said the Old Castillian, 
smiling at the Scot, “ but in their due place, and their place is 
hardly in the kitchen of the venta of-San Vicencio. Listen to 
me. My finding is this. You will all shake hands after an 
apology given and received in the matter of the stranger's 
country, and since he has paid no reckoning these ten days ac- 
cording to his own statement, the which I believe, he shall defray 
his count so soon as it shall be presented to him by the host. 
Are you agreed ?” 

“ Agreed!” said the Gallegan, holding out his hand to the 
Scot, “and I regret, on behalf of myself and my companions, that 
we ever said aught to the discredit of England, the very dis- 
tinguished country of which the sejior stranger is a native.” 

The Scot shrugged his shoulders in the French manner, but 
nevertheless held out his hand with some show of heartiness. 

“T am no citizen of England. I own no such pock-pudding 
land, but it will be a heavy day when Rollo Blair of Castle Blair, 
in the good shire of Fife, sits still with his hands in his pockets 
and hears a garlic-eating Frenchman abuse the English, with 
whom his forbears fought so many good fights.” 

“T thank you on behalf of my country for your championship, 
such as it is,” said the stout Englishman, smiling; “things that 
cut and thrust or go off with a bang, are not in my way. But if 
my knuckles are any good against the bridge of a man’s nose, 
they shall be at your country’s service. For the rest, bills of 
lading and exchanges at thirty days are more in my line.” 

“Ah,” said the young Scot, twirling an almost invisible 
moustache, “commerce I know little of. I was bred to the 
profession of arms. My good father taught me the sword and 
the pistol, according to the practice of the best modern schools. 
Sergeant McPherson, his orderly, gave me instruction in the 
sabre and bayonet. 1 was intended for a commission in the 77th, 
my father’s old regiment, when a pecuniary loss, the result of an 
unfortunate speculation, broke my poor father’s heart and sent me 
out to seek my fortune with no more than Robin Fleeming’s sword 
and my right arm,” 
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“Poor capital to start on,” said the Englishman, in his bluff 
manner, as he examined the article in question ; “ now you do not 
happen to write a good round hand, do you ?” 

The Scot started and laid his hand on his sword hilt. 

“ Sir,” he cried, “ your avocations do not permit you to under- 
stand how great an insult you offer to a gentleman!” 

“ Oh,” said the other, “I don’t know at all that you would have 
suited. Our manager down at Barcelona is a very particular 
man; but then I would have said a good word for you, and being 
the owner’s son——” 

“Say no more of the matter, I beg of you,” said the Scot, 
haughtily. “I have not yet been reduced to the necessity of 
choosing a mercantile career.” 

“ And that is a most fortunate thing for you,” quoth the English- 
man, with the utmost gravity. 

“Eh?” said the Scot, somewhat surprised, and, being occupied 
with his own thoughts and with keeping an eye on the door, not 
exactly taking the Englishman’s meaning, “Oh, you were speaking 
of a mercantile career. Yes, I am indeed fortunate in that my 
lines have been cast in pleasanter places than before a ream of 
foolscap on a desk.” 

“Tt pays well, though,” said the other placidly. 

“For me, I care nothing for money,” said Rollo Blair. “ Eh! 
what is this?” 

He wheeled round quickly in response to a tap upon his arm, 
and the Englishman, looking at him keenly (though apparently 
intently regarding the opposite wall), saw him turn visibly paler. 

The landlord was at Master Rollo Blair’s elbow with the 
reckoning written out upon a long sheet of paper. A couple of 
serving men, who were probably privy to the extravagant total, 
stood sniggering and whispering in a neighbouring archway. The 
Gallegan and his companions sat crossing their legs and gossiping 
watchfully, darting inquisitive glances under their brows at their 
late adversary, to see how he would bear himself. Only that noble 
gentleman, the Old Castillian, sipped his chocolate unmoved, and, 
with the perfection of good manners, stared at the fire. 

From red to white, and from white back again to a kind of 
greenish paleness, went and came the hues of the young man’s 
complexion, The son of the house of Blair of Blair was manifestly 
unhappy. He put his hand in one pocket. He clapped another. 
His purse was not in either. 

“Perchance ‘tis in your honour’s equipage,” suggested the 
landlord wickedly, “ shall I call your body-servant to bring it ?” 

It was a face of bitter chagrin that Rollo Blair of Blair lifted 
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to the Englishman who had meantime never ceased from his 
study of a fly upon the wall. He beckoned him a little apart 
with a look of inimitable chagrin. 

“Sir,” he said, “ will you buy from me a silver-hilted sword. 
It was my grandfather's, and he fought well with it at Killie- 
crankie. It is the sole article of value I possess——” 

Here a kind of a sob came into his voice. ‘God knows, I 
would rather sell my right hand!” he said brusquely. 

“How came you to run up sucha bill, having no effects?” 
said the Englishman, looking at him coolly, and taking no notice 
of the young man’s offer of his weapon, which he continued to 
hold by the scabbard. 

“T can hardly tell,” said the Scot, hanging his head, “ but only 
two nights ago there was a young French lord here who out-faced 
me first at the cards and then at the drinking of wine. So I 
was compelled to order in better and better to be upsides with 
him !” 

“There is no meaner ambition, especially on an empty purse,” 
said the Englishman, not moving from the angle of wall upon 
which he leaned. 

“Curse me that ever I troubled myself to appeal: to a cold- 
livered Englishman!” cried the young man, “I will go to the 
Castillian over yonder. He looks as if he might have the bowels 
ofa man. At least he will not palm offa gentleman in distress 
with moral precepts culled from last week’s sermon ! ” 

The Englishman leaped forward and clapped the hot-headed 
Scot on the shoulder. With the other hand he drew a well-filled 
wallet, with a mercantile calendar slipped into the band, from his 
pocket. 

“There,” he said, heartily, “let me be your banker. ’Tis worth 
a score of reckonings to hear a Scotsman speak disrespectfully of 
sermons. My name is John Mortimer 

“Of the Mortimers of Plas Gwynedd in Carnarvonshire ? 
Why, my grandmother was of that ” Rollo Blair was 
beginning a genealogical disquisition with great eagerness when 
the Englishman stopped him. 

“No,” he said, “at least not that I know of. My father made 
mouse-traps before he took to cotton-spinning, and I never so 
much as heard whether I had any grandfather. I am plain John 
Mortimer of Chorley at your service. I think you are an honest 
lad, led astray by whimsies in the brain, but you are honest, and 
in a far land. You are welcome to my purse and credit, to any 
reasonable amount which will put you in the way of repaying 
your obligation, as I am sure you desire to do.” 
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“T shall not sleep sound at night till I do,” returned the youth, 
firmly. “ But first I desire to inform you that I have had an ill 
opinion of your nation—an opinion to which, in spite of your 
great personal kindness and the obligation under which you place 
me, I am bound to adhere.” 

The Englishman nodded carelessly. 

“There speaks an honest man, but also a foolish one!” said 
Mortimer, shaking his head, “ you should try the foreign wine 
trade for a year or two. It is wonderfully curbing to a man’s 
vocabulary ! ” 

The Scot stood a moment at gaze, manifestly debating with 
himself. 

“And you will not accept of my sword,” he said, “I assure you 
it is worth enough to discharge my small liabilities twice over?” 

“Swords are not legal tender in the wine business,” said the 
other smiling, “nor yet when I go home with a knowledge of 
languages to help sell my father’s grey cloth! You are as 
welcome as my brother to the loan,” he added, “and I promise 
you I will accept repayment as gladly from you as from him.” 

“You make the matter easier indeed,” said Rollo Blair, re- 
covering his spirits with a bound. “Here, landlord, can you 
change this gold ounce, or is the matter too great a one for your 
petty venta?” 

The young men had been standing a little back, in the shadow 
of one of the arches, in which were empty mangers and the rings 
of head-stalls, so that the padrone could not observe the passing 
of the Englishman’s purse from hand to hand. 

“Your servant, senor!” said the innkeeper, no Spaniard, but a 
French Jew of Roussillon, “ what can I have the honour of ordering 
for your excellencies’ supper ?” 

“Order yourself out of my sight!” cried the Scot imperiously. 
‘‘ We are going up to the monastery to dine with my uncle the 
Abbot !” 

The padrone of the venta fell back a couple of steps, and the 
two serving men ceased to grin and instead bowed most obse- 
quiously. 

“ He is a nephew of the Abbot, perhaps (who knows) his son ! 
There will be fine doings out of this night’s work, if he tells Don 
Baltasar all, as he doubtless will.” 

This was the whispered comment of one servitor in the ear of 
his master. Said the other : 

“Speak him fair, padrone, for the love of God! For if the 
monks are adverse, we are sped. Our pipe is as good as out, 
And perchance a yet worse thing may happen ! ” 
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And he leaned over till his lips almost touched mine host's 
ear. 

“My God!” gasped the latter, “ what a country! Would that 
I were safe back again in mine own house with green blinds in 
Roussillon ! ” 

The Englishman and the Scot were now walking amicably arm 
in arm, to and fro in front of the inn. The Scot had quite recovered 
his military demeanour, and again twirled his moustache with an 
air. The silver-hilted sword shone no brighter on the morn of 
Killiecrankie. ‘The unused spurs tinkled melodiously. 

The landlord stood with his hands deferentially folded. The 
young men took not the faintest notice of him, but continued to 
pace slowly to and fro. 

Mine host of the venta of Montblanch cleared his throat. The 
Scot cast a single scornful glance at him, which he caught asa 
dog catches a bone. 

“My noble lords,” he said, “I trust that the unfortunate 
occurrence of this evening will not prevent this house from having 
your honours’ custom in the future, and that you too will say no 
word of all this to the most reverend Abbot Don Baltasar ! ” 

“Make yourself easy on that score,” said the Scot, “as soon as 
we are round the corner we will forget that such a refuge for 
fleabitten knaves anywhere exists out of Pandemonium !” 

Lower still bowed the obsequious padrone, for this was his idea 
of the way a gentleman should speak to an innkeeper. It showed 
his quality. 

“Shall I order a carriage to convey your honours up to the 
Abbey ?” said the landlord preparing to take his leave. “I know 
a padrone who has a coach-and-six !” 

“ We will walk on our feet,” replied the Scot, no whit abashed, 
“in pursuance of a vow made at Salamanca ! ” 

The landlord withdrew, making an obeisance that was almost 
an oriental salaam. 

“But is the Abbot really your uncle?” inquired the English- 
man, as they set out. 

“As much as you are,” said the Scot, “but all the same wo 
shall dine with him, or my name is not Rollo Blair of Blair Castle 
in the shire of Fife!” 

“The Lord send it,” said the Englishman devoutly, “ perhaps 


in that case he will part with his Priorato wine a farthing the 
gallon cheaper !” 


(To be continued.) 
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Diary kept during the Siege of Ladysmith. 


Intomsi’s Spruit, LApysMITH CAMP. 
Saturday (I believe, but I know not the date). 


—— I nave a little time to spare this afternoon so I am 
beginning a letter, though at present I see no prospect of sending 
it to you, as we have been cut off from the rest of the world for 
some time now, and as yet there is no indication of our being 
relieved. I am writing this in the X ray tent, and as my right 
hand is rather painful you will understand why the writing is 
shaky. The truth is I have been slightly wounded—a mere 
scratch—which never actually disabled me, though it might very 
readily have snuffed me out. A shell from one of the largest of 
the enemy’s guns burst about four feet from me, knocked me 
over and cut and bruised my head and my hand. I was always 
able to go on with my work, though I had a good deal of pain— 
no wonder, you will say! But what an escape when you think 
of the size of the shell ; one of those which did not burst weighed 
56} lb. Most people think the shell that struck me was larger. 
Now I had better start, and give you an account of my doings 
from the beginning, for I think you will get a better idea of it all 
if I put things down as consecutively as possible. The death of 
poor Lewis Bradbury [a cousin] was so terrible, and has so upset 
me, that it is uppermost in my mind. You folk at home can 
never realise what war is—how awful it is—and even here it 
is only granted to the medical man to see the real seamy side 
of war. If I see any of the so-called “ glory” afterwards, it will 
always be spoilt for me by the remembrance of the horrors we 
have had here. This war, I believe, was an absolute necessity, 
and had to come sooner or later, but it is a gruesome business. 
Well, to my story. When I had to leave Johannesburz—all 
my work being finished—I put a few things together and drove 
into town at night to get the train for Delagoa Bay, that being 
the only way I could get to the front, as the Natal line was 
blocked and no trains were running that way. The station 
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was simply packed with men, women, and children, and though 
I was passed on to the first of the long line waiting for tickets, 
and stood there for an hour and a half, the box was never opened, 
so there was nothing for it but to get into my trap and drive 
home again, with my few things careering gaily on their way 
to Delagoa Bay. Several of my friends had come into town to 
see me off, and I was glad of their company on the way back. 
Next forenoon I again said farewell and made for town. There 
everything was very dreary—all the shops closed and the 
windows boarded up. In the afternoon I got a train going to 
Pretoria, travelling in a waggon. I dined there and caught the 
evening train to Delagoa; it was packed, and I had to lie all 
night on the floor. As luck would have it, I was suffering from 
a poisoned finger, and this gave me so much pain and fever that 
when we stopped at a station in the early morning I got hold 
of the doctor (Dutch) and he took me to the hospital and opened 
it. Altogether I was feeling pretty seedy, and matters soon 
became worse. First we were packed into a long train of trucks, 
waggons, and carriages, secondly the heat was awful (I have 
never known it so hot before), and thirdly I had nothing to 
drink. At one place I was able to get a small bottle of ginger 
beer, price 1s. 6d., but for most of the time I lay gasping on the 
seat of a carriage which some people had given up to me, feeling 
very sorry for myself. 

After a long day without food, we began to approach Portu- 
guese territory. It then got cooler, and every one brightened 
up. Even the children, who had been stripped of most of their 
clothing during the day, and who were burned by the sun, began 
to play about. At last we reached the border, and a great cheer 
went up when we left the Transvaal, while some of the people 
shook the dust off their feet, and one man actually washed his 
boots. After this things became more pleasant, and I went 
about to different carriages seeing the folk till we got to Delagoa 
Bay. Here for the first time I felt a regular “refugee.” After 
wandering all over the town seeking somewhere to sleep, I was 
sitting on a box—without luggage or anything—when some of 
the Relief Committee brought me a cup of coffee and directed 
me to a certain wood-shed. This wood-shed I found was the 
property of an old Rand man who was keeping it for his friends 
and for certain of the Rand refugees—mine managers, mining 
experts, secretaries, doctors, etc.—and being well-known to nearly 
all there, I was kindly received. A mattress was got out, a bath 
prepared, and a whiskey and soda mixed. On waking next morning 
I was much amused at seeing so many friends lying around me, 
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and all those wealthy men from the Rand stretched out on 
mattresses, with nothing much but the sky above them, and a 
good sprinkling of fat cockroaches and ants around. Baths and 
early coffee were provided in the morning, our boots were cleaned 
for us, and so we began the day. 

In Delagoa they have only two meals daily—the first one (beer, 
ham and eggs, jam, etc.) about 10.30, and the last between 
6 and 7 o’clock—so, after making our shed tidy, we used to start 
off to wander up and down the streets till breakfast was ready at 
the kiosks. I think at that time I was one of the best-known 
men in the place—I knew nearly every man, woman, and child, 
miner and manager—so much so that the Relief Committee gave 
me a badge and appointed me to meet the morning and midnight 
trains from the Rand. They also gave another fellow and myself 
charge of a night “doss-house.” Living was expensive—the 
hotel charges were £1 a day—and many persons took advantage 
of our doss-house for a night or two while waiting for a boat. For 
me it was a splendid holiday—up at about six every morning, 
much to the amusement of the Portuguese, who were quite struck 
with the energy of the Britisher, meeting old friends, and having 
a rare good time all day. In the evenings we used to go to the 
local music-hall, or sit in the cafés till it was time to meet the 
trains. 

One of my self-appointed duties was to go for an hour or two 
every day to the chemist’s to explain all difficulties in the prescrip- 
tions, and also to prescribe for my old patients. It was very 
amusing, and the old chemist was as much interested as any of 
us, and insisted that I should take anything I wanted out of his 
shop. One afternoon we got up a big pic-nic, which was very 
jolly, only some of us got lost in the Delagoa Bay swamps and we 
were late in getting home to our wood-shed. 

On Monday, October 9th (I think) we got on board the Guelph 
—about 1800 of us in a boat which generally carries 300. I met 
one of my old stewards, who helped me a bit, but the crowd was 
awful. One man offered me his bunk, but I refused, and together 
with my old crowd of managers, etc., 1 spread my bag and rug 
over the deck to secure a place to sleep on. During that night 
I was called in, with the ship’s surgeon, to see an old man who 
was very ill, and who died within a few hours. But, asa rule, 
when we got all together at night we had really a good time, and 
had great jokes together. Through the day it was bad—very 
bad. The first thing in the morning after rising was to try for 
awash. This was well-nigh unattainable, and only those who 
could afford a tip-could get a bucket with a little water down one 
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of the “ ways,” where one could get a lick and a promise, and dry 
oneself with a pocket-handkerchief. Then came breakfast, and 
for that one had to stand in a row waiting for a chance to get into 
the saloon—I don’t think I ever got in till about two hours after 
the meal had begun, and then there was very little left to eat. 
During the day it was a fight to get anything to drink; in fact 
it was one long struggle for existence—from your wash in the 
morning to finding a place to lie on at night. All one afternoon 
I slept under some iron—the iron was only a few inches from my 
nose, and it was very hot, but I was so knocked up that I was 
glad to creep in there to rest. One of our nurses was with me, 
and through the surgeon I managed to get her housed in the 
hospital. I might have been very comfortable myself, so many 
of our fellows offered me their bunks, etc. We played cards on 
deck in the afternoon, and sometimes had a concert at night. 

So the time passed till we reached Durban, and for some reasons 
I was quite sorry to do so, as I knew nearly every one on board 
ship and had to leave them all. Just after we were docked a 
large transport from India, the Avoca, came in and lay alongside 
of us; it was grand to see it come in, and the quick disembarking 
of the troops for the front. As I was going up with the troops 
I was quite a bit of a hero, and had to get through several lunches 
and teas. At six o’clock I left in a train-load of officers for the 
front, not certain whether I was going to Maritzburg or Lady- 
smith. Maritzburg was more my idea of headquarters then (in 
order to get a billet), but the fact that the Gordons and General 
(Sir Archibald) Hunter were at Ladysmith carried the day. We 
were given a splendid send-off from Durban, but when once we 
got away and into the dark it was different—one began to feel 
rather queer. I happened to get into the same carriage with 
Surgeon-Major Bruce (with his X-ray apparatus) who is with me 
in this tent now (at present he says he is dying for a crust of 
bread. I certainly would not mind sharing it with him). He is 
an old hand at the game, has been twice through the Soudan, etc., 
and of course has been of untold service tome. He left me at 
Maritzburg, and from thence I was alone till we reached Lady- 
smith at five o'clock next morning, and bitterly cold. 

On getting out of the train I came across a man from Jumpers 
(gold mine) who had come up by the same train to try to join the 
Light Horse ; so we put our traps together and threw in our lot 
with each other. The station was full of trucks packed with 
soldiers, and we spent a couple of hours watching them being 
detrained. During this time I made the acquaintance of a young 
Gordon officer—Murray—who had just arrived that morning from 
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home, and who within a few days was killed in his first fight, at 
Elandslaagte, killed, too, on the field, so that his body was never 
found. During this time also I treated my first case in Ladysmith 
—an epileptic fit on the platform. We watched the troops form 
up and march up town with bands playing—the last time I have 
heard a band; all that has been over for some time. We then 
made for the Railway Hotel, where I got a wash and a bed—the 
first I had slept in since Johannesburg, and after three or four 
days I had once more to lie where I could, and have never been in 
a bed since—don’t think I should like one now! After breakfast 
we made for the camp, which was about two miles from the town. 
There I was greeted with the news that the Gordons had left 
early that morning with three days’ rations, and that the staff were 
also out. It was a big camp, all looked bright, and the men busy, 
well, and healthy—what a change now! I then went tothe P.M.O. 
and offered my services, free (much to his amusement) in any 
capacity that would be most useful. On the 14th (Saturday) I 
again went to camp, and heard that Lewis was down town with a 
fatigue party, so I trotted after him to the goods station, where 
he was bossing a party of men who were unloading a train. I 
was able to help him with the Kaffirs, as I could speak their 
language, and we spent quite a pleasant afternoon. The next 
day (Sunday) he was orderly officer, and I spent the whole 
afternoon with him and another fellow, little thinking that in a 
week’s time Lewis would be dead and H. lying wounded in hospital. 
Lewis wrote to his mater that day and we had long yarns about 
the folks at home. I was again at the camp in the evening when 
I spoke to General (Sir Archibald) Hunter who was very kind 
indeed to me. He took me into his own hut, and gave me 
introductions to the P. M. O. and to Major Bateson. On Monday 
Moss and I spent a long time at the station trying to help the 
refugees from Dundee. We each spent a small fortune in buns 
and lemonade for the children and tea for the women. On 
Tuesday I began work at the camp in the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. At that time I was attached to the bearer company, and 
held in readiness to go out if any action took place. I was shortly 
afterwards appointed to the Advance Hospital and there I have 
been ever since. 

Wednesday found us all busy shifting the hospital from the 
camp to the town hall, which we had to prepare as a hospital for 
the sick. In the afternoon word came that the Boers were 
approaching, and I witnessed a splendid turn-out of the Gordons 
—in any kit—to man the heights. It was exciting I can tell you. 
At night I had no place to sleep in, so together with W.I slept in 
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the open—in the Market Square of Ladysmith, with the town clock 
ringing out the hours above our heads all night long, and with 
two sheep tied up near us kicking up a fearful row. Until then 
I had often seen Lewis in the mess-room at the old camp, and in 
his own quarters, but now of course I lost sight of him. 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday were spent getting the town 
hall and the different churches ready for the wounded. We 
commandeered all we wanted from the shops, and managed to 
make really good hospitals, operating rooms, etc. I was given 
the Congregational Church, and as it was for the officers I had to 
make it extra nice and “tempting” with screens, wax-cloth, etc. 
The altar rails we were allowed to remove, and the pulpit made 
an excellent place to store medicines in. All this time I was 
drawing rations, but slept anywhere—open air in the Market 
place, or with Lieutenant W. on the floor of a room at the back 
of the town hall, according to the weather. Saturday night found 
me just finishing the Congregational Church—all that remained to 
be done was to cover up a gruesome “In Memoriam” business 
with Union Jacks, but this was never accomplished. On 
Saturday was the battle of Elandslaagte ; and the wounded began 
to arrive that night about 12 o’clock. At that time I was in the 
town hall receiving, diagnosing, and attending to cases, leaving 
a slip of paper attached to the pillow of each man stating what 
was wrong with him,and whether he required immediate attention 
in the theatre or not. One of the first I had to attend to was the 
barman at the Rand Club, a Boer and probably in the secret 
service. The Gordons kept coming in, in their great-coats, cold, 
stiff, and covered with blood. Colonel Dick Cunningham was one 
of the first officers to be brought in wounded, and he lay in bed 
collapsed, crying out, “My boys, my brave boys, are they not all 
brought in yet?” 

Many of the Gordons knew me and told me that Lewis was 
wounded, but nowhere could I find him, though I went round the 
different hospitals and looked at every patient—many of them 
lying on the floor anyhow. The work went on all night, and 
next morning (Sunday) in one of the first train-loads I found 
Lewis and admitted him myself to hospital. I need not say that 
all that man could do was done for him. No bed was to be had, 
but I made him as comfortable as possible on the floor, got the 
head sister to help me (she took a great fancy to him and did a 
great deal for him) and together we got off his wet things—the 
poor boy had been lying out on the veldt in the rain all night 
long-—placed hot bottles round him and had him well stimulated. 
He was awfully pleased that I was with him. His servant had 
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attended him all night, had dressed his wounds, and covered him 
with his own coat. Lewis suffered greatly during the night, but 
never complained. His servant supported him and they talked all 
night long, except when the pain was bad. When I saw his two 
angry red wounds, and that the bullet had passed through his 
abdomen, I knew he had little if any chance. He was operated on in 
the Volunteer Hospital, and everything was perfectly done, I myself 
gave the chloroform ; I then went to another room and waited. The 
operation took a long time—two or three hours. Then the surgeons 
came and told me that his case was almost hopeless. He was 
moved to a bed in a room next the theatre and there he stayed 
till he died. He lay there bravely and never once complained. 
He did not suffer, but in a few hours’ time he was dead—sensible, 
and talking to me till the end. That afternoon as he lay dying the 
troops were passing the window carrying the Transvaal flags 
captured at Elandslaagte, and the cheers outside sounded 
incongruous as they mingled with the groans inside. Lewis 
looked more manly than he did at home, and a surgeon said he 
was one of the handsomest men he had ever seen. Next day, 
(Monday) Lewis was buried with another young Gordon officer. 
We were on active service and the Boers were close to us; every 
one was anxious and on the alert, so the regiment could not turn 
out to the funeral, but his company was there, and as many officers 
as could get away, though indeed I had most of them in my 
hospital. His body was covered with the flag, and every soldier 
in the streets through which we passed stood to attention and 
saluted. It was dark when we got to the graveyard, which was 
some little distance from town. I could not help feeling glad 
that he was buried there and by friends, rather than out on the 
field like the young officer I met on my arrival, and many others. 
After this followed a week of hard work. I4ad all the wounded 
officers, a list of whom you can see in any paper of that date. I 
had also two Boers, Colonel Schiel and De Wit Hamer. There was 
also plenty of work to be done in the theatre and in the other 
wards, besides fresh cases continually coming in. We were on 
duty in our wards eleven hours a day, with extra work constantly 
thrown in—starting at 6 o’clock in the morning. Captain W., 
Lieutenants W. and R. and myself lived together, of course we 
had to rough it—the same plate for everything, the same knife 
and fork and spoon. Meat and bread we drew, the other things 
we supplied ourselves. Our butter (from Australia) used to melt 
in the heat of the day, and we poured it on our bread with spoons. 
The dust and flies were very bad, everything used to taste of dust. 
About this time I came across an old chum who was at school with 
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me and has since joined the R. A.M. C. I used to go to dances 
at their house in Edinburgh. We had grand times together, 
and many an old story was told. At this. time the whole town 
was military—lancers, light horse, guns, and Gordons were 
continually dashing along the streets, being constantly called out 
as the Boers approached Ladysmith. These times are all changed, 
and it is a very sickly but careful garrison that holds the town 
now. 

Then came Black Monday (October 30th), and it was black. 
The first shell came into the town before I rose from my couch 
(on the ground) and fell not many yards from me down the street. 
I had not then nor haveI now any great fear of shells, though 
since I have seen what damage they can do I have a little more 
respect for them. Of a party of four I was once the only one 
left at table when the shells came thick, and one friend several 
times woke me at four o’clock in the morning to keep him 
company, and cursed me by all his gods for having no heart 
when I turned over and went to sleep again. Well, on Black 
Monday, even though I was orderly officer for the day, I managed 
to get away for a time, and on climbing to the top of a hill I had 
a very good view of the fight—it was fierce while it lasted and 
was exciting to watch—seeing the columns coming up from 
behind the different hills, and above all the balloon! It was 
just touch and go that we did not lose Ladysmith that day. The 
weak spot was close to where I was, so I saw it well, though out 
of range of anything but stray shots and shells. It was a 
long fight for our men. I have seen Thomas Atkins in many 
different plights, but only that once after defeat, for, though we 
held the town, otherwise the day was a failure. To see the men 
wandering in, so tied that they could hardly crawl and had to 
fall out to have a rest, sitting or lying on doorsteps, was very 
depressing. It was the first time I had seen Thomas without a 
joke left in him. R. had been out all day and in the thick of it, 
and though he soon recovered, at first he was completely knocked 
up, and no wonder—he was in the midst of it and had to remain 
amid a perfect storm of bullets. In the afternoon he had coffee 
with the Boers. The naval guns arrived that morning, and were 
a tremendous help in saving us, for they were put up at once and 
did excellent work. After this the bombardment of the town 
began in earnest. What nights we used to have in the Royal 
Hotel, telling yarns and talking things over! The place was 
full of officers at night, and I too was an officer with a swagger 
uniform (rather worn now) and saluted by every Tommie in the 
street ! 
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It was at this time that I was struck by my shell. I was 
lunching at the Royal with Major M., and the shells were shrieking 
round very close, when all of a sudden, just at the end of lunch, 
I heard one coming right on to us. I heard it crash through 
the next house and land, heard the house falling, and then I 
seemed to wait for it to burst, and wondered in which direction 
the ugly brute would do most damage. Then it exploded with 
a tremendous row, and we were covered with dust, bricks, glass 
and fragments of shell. Most people seemed to get to the door, 
but I was struck before I could move, and then it was all over 
and nobody badly hurt. I only had my head and my hand 
slightly cut, but it was the narrowest shave I ever had. I was 
sitting in Colonel R.’s usual seat (he happened to be out at lunch 
that day) with my back to the window. The shell went through 
and smashed up the little house next door and knocked down a 
bit of the side wall and window of the Royal where I was sitting. 
When one thinks that this shell had travelled for miles, and if it 
had come another few feet would have gone through me, it makes 
one thankful. On the same day two shells fell close to me, one 
of them being shrapnel, spluttering all over the place. It is 
their shriek that is so horrid. Narrow shaves were the order of 
the day—bound to be, when so many shells were flying about and 
so few lives lost. The children behaved splendidly, and there 
never was any panic among the town folk. 

Daily we used to see Boer prisoners led through the town, and 
even when we heard the line was cut we did not realise what was 
going to happen. One poor fellow, E. of the Naval Brigade, was 
a patient of mine for a few hours. I never saw a truer Briton 
than he was, both legs were taken off by a shell, but he never 
grumbled nor showed the slightest sign of weakness, only asking 
the sister to sit beside him, as he felt lonely in a military hospital 
away from all his naval friends. He died that night. 

The constant shelling now began to tell upon the nerves of the 
patients, and much discussion arose as to the need of shifting the 
hospitals, all the greater because the town hall was the special 
mark for the shells. Finally Intombi Spruit was decided upon 
by Boers and British, and the hospital and also the non- 
combatants were removed there. We moved out to Intombi on 
Sunday, and a great day it was. At about four o’clock in the 
morning we began to get ready, and had our patients fixed up for 
the journey—fancy moving compound fractures of the thigh,and the 
like! When a large hospital full of sick and wounded has to be 
moved it requires a lot of thinking—about nourishment, medicines, 
etc. We only expected to be away a week or two; W. and I 
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supplied ourselves with a basket of stores, tooth powder, etc., 
which we sent out by the waggons. My hospital was quite full, 
as I had just received the sick officers from Dundee. I had also 
in one of my wards an Imperial Light Horseman, shot through 
the spine. He knew he was dying, and was anxious, as he said, 
to get it over, but he died hard. He was a splendid man, and 
was just about to be married when this war broke out. He died 
about an hour before I left the hospital—left with everything I 
could lay my hands upon and with all my patients. 

The train left the station at four o’clock—a long, long train 
made up of trucks, carriages, etc., filled with patients and towns- 
folk, the sick and wounded lying on stretchers, in trucks, and in 
beds in the luggage van. We slowly steamed away, and in a 
short time reached our destination, four miles out of town. A 
few tents were up and more were being put up, but what a small 
place to what it is now! After much difficulty and trouble we 
got beds right and the wounded fixed up in tents, etc.—remember 
how very shorthanded we were. It was late at night before this 
was finished, and very dark. A dreadful thing happened, one 
poor patient was dropped twice by his Indian bearers who tripped 
over the innumerable ant-heaps in the dark. I found him the 
second time and led the bearers over the veldt to his tent. You can 
have no idea of the difficulties we had to contend with—darkness, 
fences, want of help, wounded men, ete. 

After we had them all settled for the night, Lieutenant W. 
and I took the train on. It was still pretty full of town-folk who 
had no other place to sleep in. They were hungry and thirsty, 
so we got what food and tea we could find taken round, and 
also lights for the carriages. One old lady who was paralyzed 
and who had never been out of her bedroom for years had to be 
fixed up, as well as other old people and invalids, while in one 
carriage we had to help a little girl to get her brothers and 
sisters to bed. I had no tent that day, but Major M., Lieutenant 
W., Sergeant-Major B. and self had got a sort of shelter prepared 
for ourselves to which W. and I departed tired and hungry, and 
there got some biscuit and meat. Sergeant-Major B. was going 
to make some tables, etc., for his X-ray work, so he had brought 
out a lot of wood and we made a shelter with it. We were very 
comfortable, we had boards beneath us and the night was fine, 
and after eating and having a yarn we were dog-tired, and so to 
sleep. In the morning we managed to get a bucket of water and 
some soap, and all had a wash, and then we cooked our breakfast. 
It was rather strange being within the Boer lines, and Sergeant- 
Major B., who is a bit of a wag, fastened a garment on a stick to 
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serve for a white flag. At night it came on to rain and we had 
to fix up our shelter again to save getting soaked. We overlapped 
all the bits of wood on the roof, and by wearing coats, etc., we 
managed to pass the night without too much discomfort. I was 
orderly officer for the night, so had to trudge round and was 
very wet before I lay down. 

Next day the X-ray tent was put up, and Sergeant-Major B., 
W. and self went to sleep there—on the ground. For breakfast 
that day I had a basin of soup with some meat in it; the soup 
you drank, and ate the meat as best you could without knife or 
fork. 

For the first few days it was very rough. Bread was stopped, 
and we were put on biscuits. If we went near the boundary we 
were shot at by the Boers—mind you, not for crossing the 
boundary, but only approaching it. Several of us had a dozen 
bullets splashing around us, and we could never see the enemy. 
This was rather hard, as the boundaries had not been officially 
decided upon. I slept on the ground in the X-ray tent, which 
was a single flap tent—hot during the day, cold at night, and 
very wet when it rained. The line was cut so suddenly, just 
before mail day, that the letters I had written could not be sent. 
Day after day, then, we used to expect to be relieved, first of 
all by our own efforts. By this time I had not a penny to bless 
myself with. Iam afraid this war will be a bit of a knock to me 
—rather hard when one was just starting. It is on the cards 
that I lose everything in the Transvaal—clothes, instruments, 
books, all my university photographs, and everything I have ever 
possessed. War goes on night and day around, but it is of no 
use to try to describe it. I came into it, and am glad, because we 
are of so much use, and I have been able to help so many; 
besides, somehow, from my nature, I have been able to comfort 
them as well. I only wish I could see the home folk of all those 
I bave attended here, to tell them of their boys. 

Sunday, 19th November.—-Lieutenant W. received orders to pro- 
ceed to town for picket duty. W. was X-ray doctor, so I sent 
my name in to volunteer for picket work—twenty-four hours’ 
strétch, with outposts and shell-fire of enemy. Some Boer doctors 
with a red-cross flag came to inform us that they were sending 
in wounded, as they had a brush with the armoured train. They 
took about fifty-six of our men prisoners, killed half a dozen, and 
wounded about eleven. About sixty of ours got away. All 
the Boers were greatly struck with the magnificent bravery of 
Churchill and a captain in the Gordons (evidently Captain Haldane 
of Edinburgh, an old patient of mine after Elandslaagte), who 
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amid a storm of bullets quietly encouraged the men to fix up the 
train, coolly smoking their cigars—both refused to clear, and are 
now on their way to Pretoria. Boers also told us that the Cape 
Dutch and all South Africa are up against our small army; also 
that Russia and France are getting restive. Wounded arrived. 
Last Wednesday I went to town with Sergeant-Major B. and 
Lieutenant B., and found that a shell had struck the station; 
blood was spattered all about, and the station was damaged— 
two men were killed, and four wounded. I met the funeral of 
a railway guard—very impressive. Town quiet. All liquor 
commandeered by our folk. 

About 11 o’clock at night, on my way to the station, I met a 
patrol (the patrol had to see that no one without uniform was out 
after 8.30); he asked me to help him to search for someone firing 
a revolver. I went with him, but we could not find anyone. Slept 
in a railway carriage at the station, in spite of the shells, leaving 
next morning for Intombi Spruit. Royal Hotel burst up. 

Monday, 20th November.—Letter from Colonel R. with eggs, etc., 
for my patients. Since the war started have had all wounded 
officers under my care. Have now sole charge of them. Major B. 
out. I took him round the camp, and again offered for picket duty 
if they want help. New guns have opened on the town—Silent 
Susan (smokeless gun, and you hear the shell almost before the 
report), Weary Willie, and the French Poodle (a Hotchkiss pom- 
pom-pom-pom). Temperature in tent 100°; a few days ago it 
was nearly 105°. 

Tuesday, 21st. News of Buller at Bloemfontein—probably 
a lie. 

Saturday, 25th—Have been very busy—more wounded in. 
Food now scarce—have a little butter to-day, but lately have had 
none. All bread and flour finished (soon supplied again). Whiskey 
£1 a bottle, and can’t be had easily even at that. On Wednesday 
night I was out a long time with General B., watching the shelling 
of the town—noisy night. Received lots of comforts from Colonel R. 
for my sick. Have now four marquees to look after. Work 
heavy and arduous. During the week one coolie here was shot, 
and several of our fellows were shot at when getting close to our 
limit lines. If the Boers were better shots, several of us would 
have been killed; as it is, one Kaffir is dead and one civilian 
wounded. Last night had a long talk with some of the wounded 
officers and doctors from Dundee—very interesting. Heard about 
General Symons’ death. When dying, and in pain, he turned to 
his doctor, and said: ‘Don’t mind me; it’s only an old soldier 
dying. Tell them I was shot here, facing the enemy.” Lieu- 
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tenant C. had spent the night after the battle in a Dutch house 
with about ninety wounded Dutch; by morning several around 
were dead ; he was badly hurt, very sick and miserable, did not 
know how the fight had gone, or where his regiment was. One 
Dutchman wired to Joubert, “Nothing can surpass the great 
kindness and attention of English doctors.” Bad night last night 
—great thunderstorm—rain came into tent—whole place lit up 
by lightning—kept all in camp awake. Just received a re- 
commendation for one of my officers to fill up regarding another 
patient of mine— Lieutenant W.—who is recommended for 
the V.C. 

Thursday, 30th. Afternoon.—Fearful dust storm, preceding a 
rain storm ; everything dark; I am writing by light of lamp in 
my tent, after having closed up the tents of all my patients. 
This is St. Andrew’s night, and we are going to keep it, even 
though whiskey is £1 a bottle, and I am at my last packet of 
cigarettes. ‘To-day Colonel S. called me into his tent and said, 
“Put your hand under my bed and fish out a bottle of whiskey 
for yourself for St. Andrew’s day.” Rather glad, as I have been 
seedy, and my work is very hard; I have to attend to all in 
‘authority ”—nurses, officers, doctors, parsons, etc. All the way 
through I have met people who know some of you at home— 
especially my father. Surgeon-Major Hyslop, P.M.O., of the 
volunteer forces, took me aside and said my father had told him 
he had a son in Johannesburg, and he was glad to meet me. He 
had been home to Edinburgh about a year ago, and had consulted 
my father. He was one of the doctors who were so good to Lewis, 
bringing him hot bottles, warm blankets, ete. He is Principal 
Medical Officer of the volunteers. Major H., too, who is one of 
my patients, had met you in Ayrshire, and seems to know A. 
well. Dr. M. came to me and said, “ Are you one of the Balfours?” 
He had been at the University with Tom, and had met Keith 
often in India. General Hunter is always kind to me, and Major 
Bruce says the only way he can claim to know me is that he was 
once asked to send in his name for “ Who’s Who! ”—he had heard 
some of the others talking of A. Many of my old officer patients, 
too, send all sorts of messages and things to me. Life is rough 
now, but I am as brown as a berry, and strong (though I never 
get fat), in spite of not having had a bed for so long, and often 
sleeping on the ground in my clothes, with the companionship of 
a few frogs and of Sergeant-Major B. I sleep in the X-ray tent, 
and when a frog begins to be extra troublesome and keep us 
awake, we catch him, and instead of crushing him, which is messy, 
we electrocute him—clean and painless. 
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This week has been a busy one, with the usual number of quaint 
camp incidents—making beef-tea over a camp fire at night, 
watching the night signals and fights, operations in tents, etc. 
Typhoid is increasing, and is of a bad type—nervous symptoms 
predominating. We have a little graveyard beside us, which I 
am sorry to say is rapidly enlarging in size on account of this. 
We have settled down to some extent, and even run three news- 
papers: The Ladysmith Lyre, The Bombshell, and another. You 
see we have so many newspaper men shut up here. By the way 
Melton Prior was in the Royal Hotel when the shell came in 
which knocked me down, and he may have made a picture of it, 
so look out for it. I was sitting at the window, and was the only 
one who was even scratched. I long for news of the outside world. 
They are firing all round us now, and have been at it heavily since 
before five this morning. 

December Tth, Thwrsday.—Have been laid up the last three days 
with dysentery; nearly all the camp has had a touch of it. To- 
day I am up and nearly well, and will resume work to-morrow. 
Typhoid and flies are greatly on the increase, and both are 
troublesome. There are thousands of flies over me just now. At 
dinner they not only cover the meat that is being carved, but 
also the carving-knife, while you have to blow them off nearly 
every mouthful you take. Colonel R. wrote mea few days ago that 
it was flies and shells that troubled him, and that the flies were 
worse than the shells. It has been rather quaint being ill here— 
lying on the floor in a tent and being treated by a big man with 
brass buttons on his clothes, and attended by a sergeant-major as 
special orderly. I had a high temperature, and was pretty bad, 
but rapidly got better, for, as one of the Tommies told me, I 
“might have been Queen Victoria the way I was treated.” There 
was a stream of officers and men coming to see me all day long 
and bringing me things (just this moment Major B. has sent me 
a tin of unsweetened Devonshire cream and some biscuits). 

January 31st.—Ages since I have written—and it has been a 
queer time. Every day we have been expecting relief, and every 
day have been disappointed. We hear Buller firing away, and 
then—silence. It is becoming awful. Thank God I am still 
fairly well, though very tired out, and a little inclined to scurvy ; 
my gums bleed, but I try to keep well, as if one gets ill here it is 
very nearly all up. We have 600 down in town, and between 
1800 and 2000 here. At night, too, the patients go off their 
heads, and as with our small staff we cannot always look after 
them properly, they escape on to the veldt. Night in one of 
these long tents with forty patients in it is terrible. One tin of 
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bovril was served out yesterday for about thirty cases for twenty- 
four hours, and ten tins of milk for the stationary hospital. The 
men are dying of starvation. I get so hungry, too. For break- 
fast I have mealie meal pap and tea without milk, and perhaps a 
bit of hard biscuit; for lunch, mealie pap and cup of tea and 
biscuit ; and for dinner, meat, tea, and perhaps dry bread. One 
does not wish, one longs for fats and vegetables. I expect we 
shall soon all have scurvy. Oh, for a little butter and a potato! 

The day before Christmas I did a stupid thing which I won’t 
do again in a hurry, and ought not to have done then. We knew 
of some potatoes in the Boer lines across the river, and a Colonial 
Volunteer was going to make a raid on them. He came over to 
our medical mess for some of us to go with him to get some for 
our Christmas dinner. All the medicals made excuses—one was 
married, and so on, and I could not very well get out of it—really 
could not, though I funked it, I confess. We went at night, and 
having got clear of our camp, and away from the Kaflir police, 
we reached the river. It was horrid crossing, we seemed to make 
s0 much noise, and the river was so quiet and wide and bright, 
and seemed to show us up so well, while I could not help feeling 
that the opposite side was covered with Boers, and that a shot 
might come “plunk” any moment. At last we got across and 
had to ascend the bank. Here we were more or less under cover, 
but again the noise we made seemed terrific. On reaching the 
top we carefully put our heads up to “observe,” then drew our 
bodies up and crept along on all fours—like playing at Indians. 
Our next obstacle was a barbed wire fence, which we got through, 
but which I was sorry to find, as, if our return journey had to 
be done in a hurry, it would have delayed us and given the Boers 
time to aim. At last we reached the furrows, and creeping up 
them, dug out the potatoes with our fingers, and filled our bags, 
shivering with fear. ‘The lights of our camp never looked so 
inviting as they did then. Mind you, we knew there were Boers 
occupying a farmhouse a little further on. At last our bags were 
full and we started on our return journey. One of our difficulties 
then, was to get back to our own lines unobserved by the police, 
and this we managed. Honour was satisfied, and we had potatoes 
for our Christmas dinner. We hada ration of rum on Christmas 
day, and a glass of brandy and a real plum-pudding all “ on fire,” 
How it was made I know not, but we enjoyed it and made merry, 
and drank to the folk at home. It was disappointing, too, for we 
had expected to be relieved, and had been looking forward to the 
good things sent from Durban to us, and letters! How I do hope 
you are all well. Time seems so long, and I am so tired. 
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You have no idea of the horrors of a siege. Picture our large 
camp, here for months now, and remember that the medical cases 
are enteric and dysentery, night and day, and imagine how hard 
it is to fight disease and vermin. I must say the camp, taking it 
all round, is wonderful, but I got a fright this morning, as the 
Kaffirs, who carry water, struck work, saying that the English 
soldier was no good, and that -they were going to the Dutch. 
They got thrashed—there was no other way—and sent to work, 
but there is unrest here. Three civilians cleared out of the camp 
last night. Long Tom is blazing away just now, and the night 
before last they fired into or over our camp, the rifle bullets 
passing close to where I and some others were standing. 

February 6th—(I thiuk). There have been three days’ hard 
fighting around here now by Buller, and we are all anxiously 
waiting for good news this time. All this afternoon there has 
been a depressing silence, the meaning of which we cannot guess. 
The fighting has been incessant, and the noise of the guns very 
cheering. Yesterday I saw a crowd of Boers putting up barbed 
wire in a dip of the hill a few hundred yards from this camp. I 
wonder what for! We have orders to turn every man out of 
hospital who can sit behind a stone and hold a rifle, and you 
should just see the batches of white-faced wrecks we have been 
sending to town—118 one day and 60 another. We do things on 
a large scale in our hospital—receive, diagnose, and treat 60 fresh 
cases in a day, and dismiss as large a number! I do trust to 
wake up to-morrow with fighting all round us. 

All round us are search-lights at night—some signalling and 
others watching for a night attack—there is one on Mount 
Bulwana. 

I have not been into town for some time. I have now a little 
tent all to myself, and at last a bed and a make-shift mattress, 
though of course no sheets, etc. Inside I am pretty comfortable 
—it is hot through the day, but cool at night. In the morning 
my black boy brings me a pail of water, and I have a big wash, 
shave by the aid of a broken bit of looking-glass, clean teeth, and 
get dressed. I wear simply a shirt (white cellular or flannel), 
khaki (don’t know how to spell it) riding breeks—brown gaiters 
and boots (unpolished for many a day, bar dust and dirt) or long 
boots if the day is bad, and then my tunic with throat-badge of 
black with brass buttons. 

After meeting train and taking over my cases, I get them 
carried by our Indian bearers to my tents, and then get them to 
bed. Then breakfast, and after that all the morning is taken up 
with operations, dressings, visits, etc. At one o'clock we have a 
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sort of lunch, and I start in the operation theatre at two 
o’clock with surgical cases. Work goes on till five, when we 
get a cup of tea without milk, and watch the train off—away 
to town. 

Again we go round the patients, and at seven o'clock have 
dinner. Horse is really very good to eat, and makes excellent 
ox-tail soup, if you don’t see the tail beforehand. Horse sausages 
are a delicacy. Small eggs are 40s.a dozen, hardly to be had 
at that. Whiskey has been raffled at £120 a dozen. A potato 
will sell for one or two shillings. After dinner our night rounds 
commence—tents have to be seen to, morphia given, night-orderlies 
posted on duty, and so on, and at 12 o’clock I turn in and sleep 
till morning, unless I happen to be orderly officer. If you are 
that, it is on the cards that you will have to tramp round 
most of the night with a lantern, attending to bad cases. We 
have about 340 graves here, and have lost as many as 18 in 
one day. 

February 8th.—Firing is now close around us, but no news of 
our relief. Every one here is very anxious, and the anxiety is 
telling on the sick. Scurvy is on the increase, and many of the 
sick have died of starvation. £1 was offered to-day for one egg, 
but this spoils the market. An old student friend of mine killed 
his horse the other day—it was rapidly wasting—and to-day he 
sent us some of it, which was very good. It sounds rather funny 
to send in your plate for “some more horse-flesh, please.” Some 
wounded came in to-day—one dying—who were shot on Waggon- 
hill while watching our relief. They had crept out, of course, 
and were watching Buller’s fight in the distance, when a shell 
landed amongst them and wounded six, to one of whom the relief 
will now be of little use. I have not been to town now for some 
time, but I hear they are all pretty bright there, and hopeful. 
They are now accustomed to the shells, and live in their houses, 
getting into a pit dug in their gardens, etc., when the shelling is 
hot. Before this they used to go down to the riverside before 
daybreak, spending the day in prepared caves, and getting back 
after dark to sleep. One night the Boers started shelling at 
12 .o’clock at night, and nearly everyone wearily got up to 
make for the river, thinking it was the usual morning greeting 
from the Boers. They could not understand what was up when 
they saw it was only 12 o’clock. We got them nicely, too, one 
morning, just above our camp. 

The Boers used to go down the hill (Mount Bulwana) partly, 
I suppose, to protect and watch their gun, and partly to get out 
of the way of any shells fired at Long Tom. They spotted this 
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in town, and the Naval Brigade early one morning shelled them, 
and later in the day several ambulance parties could be seen at 
work, All the guns have names—there are Sighing Sara, Castor 
and Pollux, Wearie Willie, etc. One man in town to-day got 
twelve months’ hard labour for “by word of mouth spreading 
rumours calculated to depress the troops.” I wish he had got 
more. He was a traitor, and had already had a warning, for a 
short time ago he was nearly shot asaspy. To-night is a fine 
moonlight night, and I don’t think they will attack us. 
When they attacked us on the 6th of January they got up close 
to our men by calling out, “ Don’t fire, we are the Town Guard.” 
As soon as they got near they began firing. It was an awful 
fight, lasting all night and day. Poor Digby Jones did splendid 
work, for which he would have got the V.C. if he had lived. He 
was in the Engineers, and was putting up a gun with a fatigue 
party, when the Boers came on. He had very few men with him, 
some Gordons, etc., but he called them together, and himself led 
them time after time against the Boers, keeping them off till 
reinforcements arrived, and so saving the situation. When he 
was killed the other young boy officer with him tried to bring in 
his body, and was killed in the attempt. Several fellows were 
knocked over wounded in the first rush, and the Boers gaining 
ground, they lay in the Boer lines all day. Two told me that 
the Boers refused them a drop of water, though one of them 
offered £1 for a drink. One of them the Boers wanted to shoot 
through the head to settle him. One they robbed, but on their 
retreating a young Boer came back with his watch, asking him to 
say nothing about it. It was cruel seeing our men brought in 
the next day, with their wounds one mass of blisters and sores 
from the sun. It was in this action that Lord Ava was shot—he 
was a splendid soldier and a good man. The way the Boers 
shoot at wounded men is rather low—several cases occurred that 
day. One rather funny one, which perhaps was a mistake 
happened to Stephens, of the Rifle Brigade. He was shot 
through the face and shoulder, and while lying on the ground 
kicking with pain, he kicked his right leg too high, and got plugged 
through the ankle. He then thought it time to creep from his 
small stone to a bigger one for safety, but as he put out his arm 
he was again plugged through that. Another patient of mine at 
that time was a young Gordon—MacGregor—a friend of Lewis’. 
He had a nasty wound in his right knee, which will be some time 
before it is right. He is a brave boy. 

Next day I saw a few cartloads of dead Boers handed over, 
besides seeing their ambulance parties at work and their burial 
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parties busy. Later several Boer bodies were found in the river 
near our camp. They did fight well that day. Surprise Hill 
was another day on which the Boers played a nasty game. It 
was the night we blew up one of their guns (this by the way was 
done by Digby Jones, who was complimented by Sir George 
White). The attack was made by the Rifle Brigade, and when 
the Boers were surprised and found this out they kept calling out, 
“This way, R. B.,” “Come here, A Company,” and in the dark 
this got many of our men shot down. Thomas Atkins stood this 
all right, but when one Boer leant against a tree, calling out that 
he was wounded, and asking for help, and then shot the Tommie 
who went to give him a hand, they gave no quarter. After that 
when one Boer called out, “Stop, I am an American corre- 
spondent,” Thomas just said, ‘So am IJ,” and shoved his bayonet 
home. I had two splendid young fellows wounded that day— 
Captain P. and Lieutenant B. They both had fearful compound 
fractures of the thigh, and both legs were down for amputation, 
but it was decided to give them a chance first, as one was too bad 
for operation, and they were handed over to me. Both legs are 
still on, and we hope to make a good job of them. You would be 
surprised at the absolute confidence they place in us, Nothing 
succeeds like success, and as we have managed to save one or two 
limbs I get a lot of credit for it, so much so that one day when I 
thought I would have to chuck my work for a bit, I found one of 
my biggest patients in tears, and he begged me to stay on, as he 
would otherwise be sure to lose his leg ! 

February 9th.—Have just got my clothes off, having finished 
my round with the morphia syringe. If I can’t give them food, I 
can give them sleep. Another glorious night but a weary day. 
All day we could hear no Buller, and things looked very blue, 
but just this evening we saw shells breaking along a ridge held 
by the Dutch, and we are sure they must be from Buller. It is 
100 days to-day since the line was cut, and 104 since we got the 
first shell into the town. Last night I was orderly officer, and 
was kept up a good while. Long Tom—the brute—kept firing at 
one of our positions. It is awfully trying for our patients to 
have him firing away at night, making a tremendous row and 
shriek. It is all right for a healthy man, but for a man lying in 
bed, weak, ill, restless and nervous, it is dreadful. Their search- 
light from the other side of Ladysmith showed them where to 
fire. 

Sunday, 11th February.—We half expected to be relieved 
yesterday, but for the last three days all has been quiet and 
we know not what has happened, It seems we are not to be 
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relieved yet, just as Buller seemed so close, for his column could 
be seen last Wednesday. To-day, too, our rations were again 
decreased, and I can tell youl am very hungry. A bit of bread 
—not enough for breakfast—is handed out for twenty-four hours, 
and tea and meat anda “wee pickle” sugar. Sugar won’t last 
long, so I managed to save a little to-day, but I feel inclined to 
suck it to-night, for to tell the truth, I am famished. I am 
working and living all day (and night) in the open air, and I get 
so hungry. ‘To-day I longed for a home Sunday dinner—made 
me ill to think of it. When I thought of the white bread on the 
table and that a bit or two might be left, it made me feel 
greedy. Convalescence from typhoid is a joke to this, for besides 
hunger there is a desire, or want, I suppose, for vegetables. 
Tobacco is another sore point. I got a little bit of plug the other 
day, enough to give me a smoke after dinner for a night or two, 
but the men are reduced to dried tea-leaves, and they’ll smoke 
that till it gives them hiccough. Another bad thing was that our 
P. M. O. was out to-day, and we had a big meeting of all the 
medical men to discuss the question of how to get food for our 
patients, for the food and stimulants have to be decreased, and 
already some of them have died of starvation. There is nothing 
in the world like an open air life in this glorious climate, and for 
part of the time I was never so fit, but the last day or two I have 
been feverish and shaky, and find it hard to get through my work. 
Good news however will come in a day or two, and better food, 
and we'll laugh at it all. 

February 12th.—Another quiet day. Don’t know what's up, but 
am sure all is well. Have to-day heard particulars of a fight at 
Colenso—must have been very heavy and fierce. Have also seen 
a couple of home papers of December which have bucked us up 
wonderfully. Boers making a sort of fort quite close to us, so 
they expect a big fight here. There were a few farmhouses 
round here which used to afford protection to the Dutch, but 
which are now all blown up. Major M., a patient and great 
friend of mine, blew them up, and he told me it was a sad business. 
They were such nice comfortable “ homes” that he hated doing 
it. In one he found a doll’s head on the mantelpiece, and this he 
put in his pocket and has got still. There is firing all round 
to-night, so I suppose the outposts are exchanging courtesies, I 
hope all you folk at home believe that Iam safe and well. I am 
constantly thinking of you, so guess you must sometimes think of 
me. I am so glad I came here, too, as I have been of real 
service. You will understand this when I tell you they have 
had to draw men from the ranks who were doctors, to help us to 
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cope with the work. Seven of our doctors are ill just now with 
enteric, etc. 

February 26th—The day before Majuba, and still no relief, 
though Iam sure it must now be very near. Buller has been 
pounding away steadily during the last week, and if he can’t get 
through now, I don’t know what will happen. It is about three 
o’clock in the morning, but as I cannot sleep, I may as well write 
a few lines. It is getting cold at night now and I feel “shivery ” 
under my one blanket and rug. The blankets used in the army 
are truly marvellous. They are black in colour and don’t require 
washing! This last is good, as mine have not been washed since 
the war began ; first because there are neither means nor places 
to wash them, and second because I would not allow mine to be 
mixed up with enteric blankets and probably get the wrong ones 
in the end. It is pretty hard when one has been cut down to 
4 oz. of dry, hard, unwholesome black bread for the twenty-four 
hours, with meat and a little mealie-pap thrown in. However the 
rations have been increased, as they think Buller is close, but the 
quality is bad, very bad. A week last Saturday I went into town 
and had a splendid time. I went with M. of the Gordons, who is 
one of my good cases. Several officers went in that day, amongst 
them a couple of middies, both patients of mine. Just before 
getting into town you see our horses in the fields trying to get 
some grass in order to put a little flesh on them before we eat 
them. On getting to Gordon Camp old M. had a grand reception. 
The pipes were out to meet him, and all the men swarmed round 
him, while the Sergeant Major (also a patient of mine) welcomed 
him back in his broadest Scotch. He was then led off to examine 
his new lines (he had been made a captain since Elandslaagte), still 
preceded by the pipes, and then we all adjourned to the officer’s 
mess. They make much of me at the Gordons, and they insisted 
that I should put up with them till Monday, and gave mea tent 
and a servant and everything else I could desire, and that night I 
slept between nice, clean, white blankets. We had a splendid 
feast that night, and they opened a bottle of champagne, in which 
to drink M.’s health and mine. We had half a biscuit, some 
ox-tail soup, some trek ox beef (good—having been captured from 
the Boers), then some pudding made of ordinary starch, flavoured 
with a little lemon essence, and last, but not least, some coffee. 
Nobody could wish for a better dinner ; of course there was only 
one helping of everything, but it was an extra night. 

(My God !—the finest thing has happened—I can hardly write— 
the first part of the relief isin ! ! !) 

I was writing the above when I heard a distant noise as of 
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cheering, and left my tent to call the others. In another minute 
we saw appearing between the hills a body of horse. Now as 
these hills were held by the Dutch we were not sure who or what 
they were. Then all of a sudden our guns started in town 
blazing away at “ Long Tom ”—making a fearful row, and then 
we noticed a certain regularity about the movements of these men 
which Boers never show, and in a few minutes they had skirted 
round us, and were off as hard as they could go for town— 
evidently a race to be first in. Then we knew it must be the 
relief. I with a few others started off for a corner of our camp 
which had to be passed by any others coming along, and just then 
some more appeared. Now I am as weak as a rat, and have a fair 
touch of scurvy, but you should have seen me cover that last half 
mile! I fell, but I got up again, and to tell the truth I don’t 
know how I got there. A man with bad dysentery also got there 
along with me. I was one of the first up when these chaps came 
cheering up to us, waving their hats. It wasall so sudden. They 
were as excited as we were, and shook hands again and again— 
handed over cigarettes and to-day’s paper. I never was so glad to 
see any men in my life. They looked splendid. Our men here 
are so thin and their clothes just hang on them, but they were 
firm, hardy, and warlike. They had twelve days’ hard fighting 
and were worn out, dirty and greasy, but fine and firm, and on 
their coats at the place where they kept their cartridges was a 
grim layer of dirt and grease, showing how often their hands had 
been there. Their officer came dashing up, riding with a hunting 
crop, (!) and after a short talk ordered them to fall in, and away 
they cleared for town, just as the sun was setting. I shall never 
forget the scene. Fancy being relieved after four months—one 
can’t realize it! And it was only this morning that our rations 
were reduced again, and we were all so blue, thinking we should 
be here for another month or so. We have had so many ups and 
downs, but to actually see our troops coming in—vwell, I can’t tell 
you how I felt. What is going to happen now I do not know, or 
where I may be going. I feel I have done enough for honour’s 
sake, but if I am sent on I shall be just as pleased. I feel now as 
if I could not look a horse in the face again, after the number I 
have helped to eat. 

Now to continue where I left off. On Sunday I spent the 
morning in town with the Gordon officers, and went to service 
with them in a shell-proof ditch. We all marched into this ditch, 
and the minister stood in the centre and I with the officers. Ono 
of the officers led the singing and all the men joined in—it was 
very impressive—above all a big fight was going on. In town 
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men are kept on the look-out for the Dutch guns, and when one 
goes off they whistle and shout, “Long Tom’s off,” and we have 
thirty odd seconds to get into our shell-proof holes, and when the 
shell has burst we bob up serenely, and the children begin playing 
again. 

At daybreak all the Gordons who are not on duty leave camp 
and take to their quarters on the river banks, returning to tents 
at night. Of course they are kept pretty busy with picket duty, 
etc. Some regiments are not even allowed to take off their coats 
or any of their clothes. Later in the forenoon I went to church 
(English Service) with a Gordon called Crichton-Maitland, just 
getting back in time for lunch at the mess. 

In the afternoon I went to see my old pal N. R., who was down 
with fever, and found him in a tent in a ditch, looking very sorry 
for himself, and really very seedy. After that I went up to the 
Staff House. Neither General Hunter nor Sir George White 
were in, but I had afternoon tea with their doctor, and then 
made for the Gordons. 

Colonel Ian Hamilton rode up while I was there with a letter 
from Churchill, telling us that Buller was determined to be in as 
soon as he could manage it. I was introduced to him, but he did 
not stay long. After another sumptuous repast I turned in, 
and was called at five next morning to catch my train for 
Intombi. Before the train started, however, I went over the 
“ Chevril-Works” where from thirty to forty horses a day 
were being killed to make Bovril or rather “Chevril,” potted 
meat, “calves” foot jelly, (!) etc, etc. It smelt horsey but 
wholesome. Then Intombi and days and days of anxiety, 
hearing Buller, and then missing his noise, and then expecting 
him every day and every hour and always disappointed, then 
a great day of disappointment, and still further reduced rations, 
and in the evening the long-looked-for relief. 

March 1st.—A great and glorious day, never to be forgotten. 
In the early morning troops began coming in, and all, even the 
Tommies, bringing things they had saved for us—cigarettes, 
handfuls of tobacco, etc., cheering and hand-shaking all round, 
and everyone mad with excitement. There were some rather 
queer scenes—meetings of old friends, etc. Pierce, a war 
correspondent, was talking about two of his sons who had 
cowe out since we have been shut up in’ Ladysmith, and had 
joined the Light Horse. He was asking about them and 
wondering where they were, when there was a cry of “ father,” 
and a trooper rushed at him. Two big, strong men embracing 
each other—it was very touching. What fine men the relief 
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column are, the officers as hardy, dirty, strong, and warlike, as 
man could wish to see, in splendid condition. And then such a 
scene took place. Who should ride into the camp on his way 
to Ladysmith but Buller himself; it was tremendous. We had 
been looking for him so long. He looked tired out, and no 
wonder, they had a fearful twelve days’ fight. The Kaffirs who 
had been believing in him and doubting him for so long, were 
quite overcome. There was “Mister Buller” their “Chief and 
Father!” Then off he and his staff rode to Ladysmith, and our 
next excitement was the arrival of Sir George White aud General 
Hunter. Hunter rode straight up to me, shook hands, and we 
congratulated each other on the relief. Some of the fellows went 
up to the top of Mt. Bulwana to see the place where Long 
Tom had been, but I was not able to go; I don’t believe I could 
have walked a mile. The Boers had gone off in a hurry, leaving 
tents, food, etc., behind them. The food we jumped, bringing 
down coffee, tea, candles, etc., and many brought down “ treasures,” 
such as Dutch Bibles, letters, tea caddies, cream jugs, and so 
on. These Boers have had most marvellous military help. 
The fortifications were magnificent, barbed wire, trenches, 
better than ours, and even to the top of Bulwana they had a 
telephone. 

I daresay this letter will read oddly, and may not be very 
interesting, but it has been hard to write, and lately, well, for 
a long time, we have been tired out, both mind and body. I have 
not had a table to write on, but have just picked this letter up 
at odd moments and added a bit now and again. Sometimes 
when I was writing I was very low, and wondered if the letter 
would ever be sent from Ladysmith. At other times I felt there 
was no use in writing that day, as, if I only waited till the next, 
we should be relieved, and I wonld tell you all about it.. I could 
have written of the horrors of the siege, of the cartloads of dead I 
have seen, and of our Intombi graveyard, with its 550 odd graves, 
or I might have written of the days when I could have yelled 
aloud for relief, when I was hungry, ill, and miserable, and so weak 
that I could hardly get about, but kept going from the fear that 
if once I gave in I should be done for. I could have written of 
the grand open air life, the sleeping out in the cool nights, and 
the days when, having manufactured a cigarette somehow, you 
lay in your tent and did not envy the Prince of Wales. There 
was no need to write about the fighting, because you will hear 
all about that far better than from me. I have simply written 
to let you know that I am safe and sound, getting on well, and 
doing my work; my yarns must wait till I get home to spin 
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them, The news in and around Ladysmith has been limited for 
the last four months. 

Work is still very hard. I must get this off at once to let you 
know that I am well, and think about you all. I am very anxious 
to hear of you all. 

I do hope you have not been over-anxious about me, for though 
it bas been a trying time, I am glad to say I am all right. Here 
endeth the siege of Ladysmith. 


Harry H. Batrour, M.B., C.M. Edinburgh. 
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Che Apotheosis of Anne. 


I. 


Five years ago my sister Anne was what you might call a fairly 
pretty girl—not a beauty like Chloe, who was all dash and dimples 
and colour, but pretty in a superior, graceful, slight, long-necked 
way of her own which was not without its charm. That was 
before Lyndhurst came down to stay, however, and just about the 
time when Teddy Marsden fell unexpectedly in love with Anne. 

Now, as I have just said, Anne was a very charming girl, and 
tremendously superior, but, somehow, I used to find her a trifle 
difficult to get on with. She had a way of forgiving you with a 
kind of saintly sweetness for sins you had never committed, and then 
reminding you of them afterwards, and so Chloe and I (who used 
to quarrel a dozen times in an hour, but were otherwise insepar- 
able)—when Teddy Marsden began to develop an outrageous 
interest in my mother’s excellent health and a curious facility 
for forgetting his umbrella and calling for it twice a day—Chloe 
and I rejoiced exceedingly. 

Not that we wanted to get rid of Anne, but we wanted to see 
her comfortably settled. Marsden had a fine income. There was 
only one between him and the title, and, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, he was the only eligible man that wanted her. It 
is true every single curate that came to the place proposed to 
Anne, but as Chloe very truly said, “ Curates don’t count,” and as 
regards all the others, though they one and all went to Anne for 
consolation, it was only after they had proposed to Chloe, who 
had “cried very much” and refused them. 

This, however, is not a story about Chloe but about Anne— 
Anne, who was a rather pretty girl and on the point of being 
engaged to Teddy Marsden, before Lyndhurst came down to 
stay five years ago. 

Now the coming of Lyndhurst happened thus: I had to go 
up to town on business, and Chloe, who had bicycled into a ditch 
in the dark the night before and strained her foot, had passionately 
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adjured me to bring her down “a box of marrons glacés, a little 
gold pig for her chain,” and lastly, “a decent man,” by way of 
consolation. I had faithfully executed her first two commissions 
when I chanced on her third in the shape of Lyndhurst, who, in 
immaculate frock coat and pale grey gloves, was sauntering down 
Bond Street as I came out of Charbonnels. 

There is no need for me to describe Lyndhurst, for everybody 
knows him ; nor is there any need for me to say that I had sworn 
by him, hero-worshipped him and finally hated him, for everybody 
goes through the same thing. The hating period, however, was 
as far distant as the worshipping when I met him that morning, 
for I hadn’t set eyes on him for years. He hadn’t changed a bit, 
however, unless, indeed, he was handsomer than ever. 

Melancholy eyes, radiant smile, charming voice! Before two 
minutes had passed he had bridged over our five years’ separation, 
placed our acquaintance on the old footing, and with the most 
delightful assurance in the world asked himself down to stay. 

“T know it will be dull, dear old man,” said he, “and I shall 
bore myself to death; but don’t worry about that. It will be a 
rest and that’s what I want. It will be terrible, but the rest will 
do me good.” (Really, when you come to think of it, Lyndhurst 
is inimitable!) “Rest and pretty women,” said he. ‘ There are 
always pretty women in the country—milkmaids, and better class 
girls with watering-pots and scissors. That’s what I want. A 
new type to inspire me. You're going down this afternoon? 
Good. I can’t stay and lunch with you, dear old man, for I’ve 
an engagement; but I shall be home by four—the old address ; 
you'd better come and fetch me.” 

Had any other man—but this was Lyndhurst. I fetched him. 

What is more, his valet being indisposed, I packed for him, and 
as he could not “ move” without his afternoon tea, the housekeeper 
being out. . . . But we have all been to the old address; there is 
no need to recapitulate what happened, and to tell the truth, I 
resented nothing. I felt sure Chloe would avenge me. 

We missed our train, so had to wait for the 5.47; but we passed 
the hour and a half very pleasantly at Victoria noting the artistic 
value of glass as a background to smoke, and as Lyndhurst 
pointed out to me, it was really all for the best, for we should 
have a much more beautiful drive in the cool of the evening. 

As a matter of fact he was right. The day had been tre- 
mendously hot, and as we drove through the delicious air the 
effect of the sunset was something gorgeous over the gorse on the 
common. Lyndhurst was in ecstasies. 

“The quiet, the open sky, the trees, the loneliness, the country 
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smell !—How shall I ever thank you for over-persuading me!” he 
said as we turned in at the gates and went up the avenue (“ over- 
persuading ” struck me as peculiarly happy). ‘“ Look at these oaks” 
(they were elms)! “ Listen to those rooks” (they were crows) ! 
“ Ah, it is perfect, perfect! It only needs——” he stopped short 
and clutched my arm wildly. ‘In the name of heaven, who is 
THAT ? ” 

Contrary to my expectations (I had wired announcing our 
visitor’s arrival), THAT was not Chloe but Anne. Anne in 
gardening gloves and a white frock, pensively snipping off dead 
sunflowers with a huge pair of garden scissors, and gazing with 
mild approval at the setting sun. 

“Tt is Clytie!” said Lyndhurst. “Clytie waiting for Apollo!” 

“Pardon me,” I replied, “it is my sister Anne waiting for her 
dinner.” 

To my dying day I shall never forget the look of disgust on 
Lyndhurst’s face, nor for that matter the look a moment later on 
Chloe’s when Lyndhurst bowed on being introduced, and then 
looked the other way. Both were distinctly precious, but the 
best of all, I think, was my mother’s when Lyndhurst kissed 
her dear old hand, and before she could open her mouth, told 
her he meant to stay in this Paradise for ever, and begged her to 
consider him as her new and most devoted son. 

At first she gazed helplessly at me as if to ask if he’d suddenly 
gone mad; then her eyes softened with an indescribable under- 
standing as they fell on Chloe, and it is my firm belief that the 
dear old soul would have said, “Bless you, my children,” and 
gathered Lyndhurst then and there to her heart, had not Anne 
herself opened the door and come in. 

She had not heard of the telegram, so stood for a second looking 
at Lyndhurst irresolutely. A shaft of sun fell, glorifying her fair 
hair to the colour of the sunflowers in her hand. For the first 
time in my life I saw Anne with another person’s eyes and realised 
that she was pretty. 

“Mr. Lyndhurst. My daughter Anne.” 

There seems always to be aspecial Providence told off to provide 
Lyndhurst with an opportunity. As Anne bowed, one of her 
flowers slipped and would have fallen to the ground, had not 
Lyndhurst, with his own peculiar dexterity, caught it. 

“Tt is a good omen,” he said, handing it back to Anne. 

“It is a good omen.” Nothing more than that. But that 
evening at dinner, Anne, who never wore flowers, had sunflowers 
at her waist, and later on, when Teddy Marsden took her into the 
kitchen garden and proposed, Anne refused him. 
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Il. 


Tuat’s how it began, or rather, as I am speaking of Lyndhurst, 
that’s how it ended, for with him the end and the beginning are 
one. With Lyndhurst to wish was to have, and to have was not to 
want. Desire was the very breath of life to him, and possession 
the instantaneous quenching of desire. 

Knowing this as I did, it was perhaps not very wise of me to 
bring him into personal touch with two young girls—sisters of 
my own—but who is always wise? And, to tell the truth, I had 
largely forgotten that particular side of him—one can forget a 
good deal in five years—and if I gave the matter a thought, it 
was only to laugh in anticipation of the lesson Chloe would read 
him. As it turned out it was not Chloe who held the Book of 
Life open for Lyndhurst at that particular page, but Anne. 

To my dying day I shall never understand how it came about, 
but so it was. 

Chloe had “ excellent colouring,” but the sun, moon, and stars, 
according to Lyndhurst, had been created solely for the purpose 
that they might shine on Anne. He would sit and gaze at her by 
the hour together, saying nothing, doing nothing, simply sit 
“and drink her in,” while Anne, who had never been known to 
“idle” for five consecutive minutes in her life, would turn her 
head first this way and then that, and lift her chin, and lower 
her hand, as complacently as if she’d been a model at half a crown 
an hour. 

To the uninitiate it seemed an odd amusement for a lovely 
August morning, but there were plenty of rooms in the house, 
and as they were in nobody’s way but their own. . . 

Meals, however, were quite a different matter—and after a 
little time they became things of terror. At meals the one topic 
of conversation was Anne. The setting of Anne’s head on Anne’s 
neck—the line of Anne’s throat to Anne’s ear—the cutting of 
Anne’s nose and the curve of Anne’s wrist. It sounds incredible, 
but it is nevertheless absolutely true, that not only did Lyndhurst 
postpone his own meal (until we had all finished when the dishes 
would have to be brought back again) to dilate to Anne’s family 
on Anne’s charms, but Anne’s family would subdue the clatter of 
their own knives and forks to listen! As for Anne herself,— 
she who could eat her mutton chop with the best of us—it’s my 
belief she half starved herself, for, from the day when Lyndhurst 
(who had just eaten his way through seven courses) said women 
should not eat meat, Anne became a vegetarian. It was a sight 
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for the gods to see Lyndhurst helping himself to cutlets and 
enthusiastically pointing out to Anne the exquisite colouring of 
poached eggs on spinach—or descanting (over beef and Yorkshire 
pudding) on the days of Tyre and Sidon, otherwise the “ God given 
purple” of poor Anne’s plate of mulberries and cream. Teddy 
Marsden,—who nearly knocked Lyndhurst down when he asked 
to change places with me in order to try a new lamp effect on 
Aune’s hair—Teddy went to my mother and with tears in his 
honest eyes implored her to put a stop to the thing or Anne 
would go into a decline! 

That was a lover’s license though, for Anne had never looked so 
well in her life. If Lyndhurst drank Anne in—the ambrosia and 
nectar of Lyndhurst’s praise certainly served Anne as food. She 
bloomed up under it like a flower warming itself in the sun; there 
was a grace, a radiance about her in those days that was perfectly 
amazing. 

And, though Chloe would have died rather than confess it, I 
could not help fancying she was rather sore. She had had it 
her own way for so long, and when the earth which has revolved 
around you all your life suddenly begins revolving round somebody 
else ....!! 

“Tt’s my turn to play consoler now,” said Chloe to me one 
morning as she stood at the window watching Teddy Marsden 
mooning down the drive. 

“‘ How do you like the réle?” I asked. 

“ Better than being made a fool of like Anne,” said she, tossing 
her pretty head. 

“Dear me,” said I, “must a woman needs be a fool because a 
man happens to be in love with her?” 

“A man!” cried Chloe. “In love!” 

I wouldn’t have given twopence for Anne’s future chances of 
foolery if Lyndhurst had been by to see Chloe’s face just then. 
It was beautiful in its superb young scorn. 

“ Well,” I said, “a good many women would give their heads to 
stand in Anne’s shoes to-day. If if hadn’t been for a certain 
chance it might have been you they were envying.” 

“What do you mean?” said Chloe opening her eyes. 

“Qne day when you were out there, Lyndhurst happened to 
say that six months ago he had simply raved about your type of 
girl—so you see ....” 

“Tt looks well for Anne in six months’ time,” said Chloe drily, 
** doesn’t it ?” 

That afternoon I took it upon myself to drop a friendly word 
of advice to Anne, 
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“TI suppose you know what you're about,” I said—* but 
Lyndhurst’s tle deuce of a flirt.” 

Anne’s eyes are bright turquoise blue—but when she’s offended 
they’ve no more expression in them than pieces of stone. 

“Did Chloe ask you to tell me that?” said she. 

“No,” said I, “she didn’t. But even if she had it wouldn’t 
make it any the less true. Lyndhurst’s a delightful chap and as 
clever as you make ’em, but you mustn’t take him too seriously. 
He doesn’t mean half he says. Six months ago he was infatuated 
with some woman in Paris, for the moment he’s infatuated with 
you—six months hence he’ll be infatuated with somebody else.” 

“TI suppose you won’t deny that I’m indebted for your last 
remark to Chloe?” said Anne. 

“Why drag Chloe into it?” said I. ‘ What’s it got to do with 
her? Don’t you suppose I’ve got eyes and ears and a tongue of 
my own? Why, any fool could see you're pleased at the way 
Lyndhurst’s making the running. You've altered all your ways 
to please him—you’ve refused one of the best chaps in the world, 
—and a thundering good offer too—because of him. Why, you’ ve 
even altered the way you do your hair, and a precious guy you've 
made of yourself, to suit him.” 

“Am I to wear a fringe all my life because Chloe can’t wear a 
parting?” said Anne. 

“You can shave your head for all I care,” I cried. “I don’t 
know what’s come to you, you never used to be like this. If your 
head’s so turned by Lyndhurst’s flattery that you can’t listen to a 
friendly word of advice from your own brother, I’m sorry for you. 
I wish to goodness I’d never brought him to the house.” 

“ Because he didn’t happen to fall in love with Chloe?” said 
Anne sweetly. 

What are you to say to a girl like that? For my part I 
confined myself to one word and walked out of the room—leaving 
Anne looking at herself in the glass with the utmost satisfaction. 

Is this a very vulgar story? Perhaps we were very vulgar 
(most people are when you come to think of it), but we were also 
very human—especially Anne, who came down that night in a 
kind of dressing-gown arrangement tied in the middle like a 
bolster. 

“Why on earth has Anne got on that ene ”T asked 
Chloe after dinner. 

Chloe laughed until she nearly made herself ill. 

“ Fifteen guineas at Liberty's!” she gasped. 

“For goodness’ sake, make Anne go upstairs and take that 
thing off,” I said to my mother. 
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“Oh! my dear, I wouldn’t do such a thing for the world—she 
looks so pretty and ....and she’s so happy.” 

“Gracious!” cried Chloe, jumping up from the floor where she 
lay with her head in my mother’s lap,—‘ has he proposed ?” 

“No, my dear— not in so many words—but he has given her to 
understand”—my mother fluttered her pretty hands—“he has 
given her an ornament he specially designed for her. She came to 
my room before dinner and asked if she might keep it—dear Anne, 
she is always so good! I don’t approve of that sort of thing, you 
know, my dears ; your dear father never gave me anything until we 
were properly engaged—but I hadn’t the heart to refuse her—and 
of course things are different nowadays and one must go with the 
times—and,” here my mother smiled at us deprecatingly, “and 
the ornament could not have cost very much.” 

Chloe doubled herself up with delight. “Oh, you darling!” 
said she, flinging her arms round our mother and hugging her 
— “you dear, adorable old darling—what a sweet up-to-date, 
nineteenth century old parent it’s getting to be sure! How much 
do you suppose it cost, Mummy ?—One and elevenpence halfpenny 
at Peter Robinson’s, or fourpence three farthings at Whiteley’s?” 

“Oh, my dear,” said my mother, “it’s not the gift but the 
giver that Anne values.” 

“ Then it’s only fourpence three farthings,” said Chloe flippantly. 
“Tell us, Mummy—is he going to propose ?” 

My mother’s delicate face flushed all over. ‘Chloe darling !” 
she exclaimed, “how can you ask? He is only waiting until 
dear Anne gives him the opportunity.” 

“ Ahem!” said Chloe, “then in that case I should advise dear 
Anne not to keep him waiting long.” 

“T’m sure I can’t think what Chloe can mean,” said my mother 
to me afterwards in great perplexity; “why, I’ve never seen 
anything like Guy’s devotion to dear Anne in all my life. I 
think it is something beautiful.” 

It was. Most beautiful, from a romantic point of view—but 
then, Iam not a romantic person—and as week after week went 
by and still Anne did not “ give Lyndhurst his opportunity,” I 
began to wish Lyndhurst and Anne at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

To tell the plain truth, they became a perfect nuisance. I 
said, a little while ago, there were plenty of sitting-rooms in the 
house; there were, but after a time Lyndhurst and Anne over- 
flowed into every one of them. Needless to say, he had at once 
begun painting her, and before very long you couldn’t walk a 
yard without running into an easel and a half-finished portrait 
of Anne. 
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I’m not saying the sketches weren’t clever; they were, ex- 
quisitely clever, even in their unfinished state, but the smell 
of the paint was abominable, and as Lyndhurst “passed” from 
room to room “chasing the mood,” it ended by the entire family 
assembling in the dining-room, and in the midst of reminiscent 
odours of departed beef and mutton, offering up prayers for 
Anne’s speedy vouchsafing of Lyndhurst’s “ opportunity.” 

One evening, for the first time since he had been in the house, 
Lyndhurst came into the smoking-room after dinner and re- 
quested whiskey and a cigarette. I attended to his wants, and 
then prepared to listen preparatory to offering him my blessing. 

For a long time he sat without speaking, then he got up and 
helped himself again to whiskey. 

“ Poor chap,” thought I, “screwing himself up to the point.” 

“The whiskey is not too bad,” said Lyndhurst, in his affable 
way, “but the cigarettes are abominable.” He lighted a second 
as he spoke, sank into his chair, closed his eyes and again relapsed 
into silence. I sat watching him, thinking how confoundedly 
handsome the fellow was, and wondering what kind of settlements 
he would be prepared to make, when suddenly he threw away his 
second cigarette and lighted a third. 

“ Nervous ?” I said. 

He moved his head restlessly. “Au bout de mes forces.” 

In certain moods Lyndhurst invariably relapses into French— 
purest Parisian—(he can speak all languages under the sun) but 
to me intensely aggravating. 

“ That’s bad,” I said, “ what’s wrong ?” 

The third cigarette followed the second. “It’s your sister,” he 
said irritably. He‘ broke off again and struck a match. There 
was no mistake about it, his hand was trembling. Since the days 
of disillusion I had never felt towards him so kindly. 

“ My sister Anne?” I suggested feelingly. 

“No, no,” he said, “the other one. The little one with the 
Jjin-de-siecle face and the old world name.” 

“Chloe?” I shouted, starting to my feet. 

Lyndhurst smiled ineffably. “Chloe,” said he, and shut 
his eyes. 

I sat down again and gasped. Chloe! Then what about the 
last six weeks? what about the sunflowers? what about the 
Liberty gown? what about the understanding ? what about Anne? 

Anne, who was waiting outside trembling and blushing while 
we talked “horrid business.” Anne, standing in the moonlight 
among the roses until I called her in.... To congratulate 
Chloe and her lover! The thing was impossible! Monstrous! 
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But Lyndhurst was speaking again. “I had been too absorbed 
before,” he said, “but she is charming! Charming! That little 
velvet band at her wrist against the up-to-date dress, like her 
face and name, a sweet contradiction. I should like to paint her 
as a symbol, holding the hands of the two centuries, and her feet 
—she has really charming feet—trampling on Time. Just hands, 
and a smile, and a footprins in the dust.” He turned his brilliant 
eyes on me. “She is quite right,” he said, “I have been dallying 
too long—the primrose path—the primrose path! I must come 
to the point.” The light of his smile mocked the lamplight 
shining on his face. “ It’s the sun,” he said, “I have been over- 
bold and Apollo is jealous. This is his revenge.” The smile 
died away and left him suddenly old and haggard. “The work 
is bad,” he cried with a gesture of despair. 

“The work!” I cried, “the work. Is that the trouble ? ” 

“What else?” said he, regarding me with sombre eyes. 
“What else in the world could trouble me? The work is bad, 
bad!” 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow,” I cried, “ nonsense! The work is 
beautiful, splendid, gorgeous, the best that you’ve ever done in 
your life! I think so, everybody thinks so, Anne thinks so. 
Look.” I went to the window and held aside the curtain. 
“There’s a picture for you if you like. If you're not satisfied 
with Clytie worshipping the sun, paint Clytie worshipping the 
moon!” I lifted my hand and Lyndhurst came forward and 
looked over my shoulder at Anne. Anne in her white Liberty 
gown with her hands folded over her breast and a rapt look on 
her lifted face as of one who sees visions. ‘She's my own sister,” 
said I, “but by Jove she’s worth painting! Man alive, she’s 
beautiful!” 

Lyndhurst drew his breath with a shuddering gasp of delight. 
“ Beautiful,” he whispered, “beautiful! She’s divine! and I 
smoking a cigarette, polluted wretch that I am, and thinking of 
decadent art, and the frou-frow of flame-coloured petticoats, while 
she——” He grasped my arm and shook it in his excitement. 
“Our eyes are holden that we may not see,” he said hoarsely, 
“but there are hours, moments! Look at the white—gold air, 
look at the gold—white moon. Great God, it shall be my master- 
piece! To your knees, man, and thank God for the perfection of 
that face... and... and,” he let go my arm and rushed out 
into the garden, “and send me out an easel and some paints,” he 
shouted after him. 

I did not follow Lyndhurst’s suggestion and return thanks to 
the Creator for my sister Anne’s face (the ecstacy on it as she 
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turned to greet him made me ashamed to look at her) but I did 
offer up a very sincere prayer for her happiness, which seemed to 
me the thing which most needed praying for; and then having 
watched with considerable edification the installation of the easel 
and the posing of Anne, I went in search of Chloe. 

That “sweet contradiction,” as Lyndhurst called her, was 
sitting in a last century attitude on the corner of the billiard 
table studying an unmistakably up-to-date nineteenth century 
book. 

As I entered she turned to me, her face alight with expecta- 
tion. “ Well,” she said, “well?” I wagged my head at her 
with elderly brotherly solemnity. “ What does he say?” said 
Chloe eagerly. 

“ He says your hands are strong enough to hold two centuries 
at a time,’ I said gloomily. 

Chloe darted a glance at her absurd little hands glittering with 
rings, then her eyes came back to my face. ‘“ Don’t be so silly. 
What did he say?” 

“He says your feet are big enough to trample on Old Time.” 

Chloe darted a glance at her ridiculous little feet in their 
dainty Queen Anne shoes—and again her eyes returned to my 
face. ‘Don’t fool, there’s a dear boy. I want to know really. 
What did he say ?” 

“ That the sun’s jealous of him,” I said grimly, “so he’s going 
to turn his attention to the moon.” 

There was a swirl of red silk petticoats as Chloe jumped down 
on the floor. “If you can answer an intelligent question,” she 
said, “ where is Anne?” 

“Tcan’t say, love,’ I answered. “ When last I saw her she 
was ecstatically embracing something on the lawn.” 

The colour came and went in Chloe’s face like flame. ‘ Lynd- 
hurst ?” she said, catching her breath. 

“No, love,” I replied, “ the cedar tree.” 

Chloe lifted her dress delicately, with both hands. “ Idiot,” 


she said, and stepped through the window out on to the moon- 
lit path. 


III. 


“You have rescued me from the bottomless pit of despair,” 
Lyndhurst had said to me when about two o’clock in the morning 
he brought Anne in from painting her that first night in the 
garden, “but for you I might have died without consummating 
the supreme evolution of my art soul. To show you that I 
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recognise my debt, when I have hewn my way through the Wood 
of Fantasy and set this enchanted fancy free, I will paint you.” 

“No, no,” I protested, “ that would be too much.” 

“Nothing could be too much,” he said fervently, “ for such a 
service as you have rendered me. Say nothing more, dear old 
man, for I will gladly make the sacrifice. You are extraordinarily 
plain—but—” here he scathed my face with eyes I did not 
recognise—“ in a dinner coat and glasses it will be a tour de 
force,” he said dreamily, “the one man’s portrait I have ever 
painted—I will call it, ‘Guy Lyndhurst’s Salvation.’ ” 

I was charmed to think I was his Salvation, but, as I have 
already said, though vulgar, I am human, and it had just struck 
three. I suggested Anne might be tired and we had better go 
to bed. 

“* Bed!” cried Lyndhurst. 

“Tired!” cried Anne. 

The words were twain, but the spirit which animated the voice 
and transfigured the face of both was one. 

“ Bed on such a night is sacrilege! ” said Lyndhurst. 

“T feel as if I should never want to sleep again!” said Anne. 


“T could 5t824 ¢, ever!” cried the two. 
aint 


I looked at the pair of them with awe, then ventured to call 
their attention to the spread table and invited them both to have 
something to eat. 

“Eat!” exclaimed Anne, as if supper were the greatest crime 
on earth. 

“Philistine!” exclaimed Lyndhurst, then his glance wavered 
and his face changed. “I am a supreme egotist,” he said turning 
to Anne in his graceful way, “ but your brother is right. The 
moon has stolen the roses from your face. Go you to bed. I 
meanwhile will draw inspiration from the restless spirit of the 
night.” 

I don’t know exactly what Lyndhurst understood by “the 
restless spirit of the night,” but if he meant game pie and 
whiskey I should say his inspiration must have been a peculiarly 
satisfying one. When Anne had gone he came and sat down, 
and with my assistance as butler managed to make a thoroughly 
good meal, 

“Tt has been a glorious experience,” he said to me, as the 
clock was striking four, “ but even Jam human. The excitement 
of conception has exhausted me. But what of that! It will 
be my masterpiece, dear old man, and to think the world will 
owe it to you! When you have quite finished eating your 
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supper (what I’d give for a digestion like yours!) you might bring 
in the easel. I really feel terribly exhausted, but——” here his 
eyes blazed so that the whole of his white face lay as it were in 
shadow—“ but—in the service of Art, if I die for it, I will turn 
night into day !” 

He did; so did Anne. And so, for that matter, did the whole 
of Anne’s family. That was the most odious week I can ever 
remember. What with the late hours, and the cross servants, 
and Lyndhurst in bed all day long, and Anne “doing her duty” 
with a face like a corpse, and my mother dropping off to sleep at 
meals, and Chloe away ! 

I always hated it when Chloe was away, but when on Thurs- 
day afternoon she biked up the drive unexpectedly with half- 
a-dozen unfortunate young men behind her, I felt I had never 
yet properly appreciated her; in- spite of which fact I wished 
her a thousand miles away before the evening of her return was 
half over. 

Chloe bundling our mother off to lie down in a perfect whirl- 
wind of kisses, Chloe berating me in choicest slang, Chloe 
tearing all over the house with every dog in the place at her 
heels and filling the rooms with sweet girlish laughter and sun- 
shine was a thing to thank God for. But Chloe in a marvellous 
red frock, saucily pretending to smoke a gold-tipped cigarette and 
daintily making a resting place of the pug’s fat back for a scarlet 
be-paste-buckled shoe, while Teddy Marsden (Chloe consolatrice !) 
sat spellbound at her side, and Lyndhurst on the opposite side of 
the room watched her with half-closed eyes ! 

Twice I saw Anne’s white gown flit past the open -window, 
twice I saw Anne’s white face silhouetted against the darkness, 
then I got up and went into the garden. 

“ Aren’t you coming,” I said as I passed Lyndhurst. 

“ There’s no hurry,” he said, absently. 

“You come, Chloe,” I said. 

Chloe shook her head. 

For the first time in my life Chloe’s laughter jarred on me as 
it followed me across the lawn. In the shadow by the cedar tree 
stood my sister Anne. 

“Why don’t you come in, dear?” I said, laying my hand on 
her shoulder. ‘ 

Anne turned and looked at me. In the moonlight her blue eyes 
seemed the only living things in a mask of stone. 

“Did Chloe send you to ask ?” she said. 

“Chloe happens to have a tongue of her own,” I replied. With 
the best intentions in the world, I can never help getting irritable 
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with Anne. “ What’s the idea of standing out here all night? 
Come on, I want you to come in.” 

“Does that mean that Chloe wants to come out?” said 
Anne. 

It was our conversation of a month before over again, with 
this difference, that I found myself siding with Anne. 

‘Oh, leave Chloe out of it,” I cried. ‘ What’s it got to do with 
her? The dew’s falling, and it’s getting late, and we're all tired 
out. Come along in.” 

“In order that Chloe may go to bed,” said Anne. 

I shrugged my shoulders, turned on my heel and left her, for it 
was obvious I could do no good by staying. Mooned about the 
kitchen garden and counted the apricots—mooned down to the 
stables and talked over the situation with the gees—finally 
mooned back to the house, arriving just in time to see Teddy 
Marsden’s cart-wheels tearing down the drive, and Lyndhurst 
crossing the lawn in the direction of Anne. 

For a moment I hesitated. Should I give way to primitive 
instinct and “land him one in the eye,” or should I take him by 
the arm, and, with the cabbages as witnesses, enquire as to his 
“intentions.” But I didn’t hesitate long. After all, what 
business was it of mine? I had never interfered with the girls 
on principle; from the time they were out of the nursery they 
had always been left free to go their own way, and all said and 
done, Anne was twenty-five, and well able to take care of herself. 

Meantime, I went in, to find Chloe sitting on the floor dividing 
her attention between the pug and a macaroon. 

“Where’s mother?” I said shortly. I was not pleased with 
Chloe. 

“Gone to bed, poor darling. I have”—Chloe’s shoulders shook 
delicately—“I have sent her up the shawl and the hot water- 
bottle.” 

“Then why don’t you go, too?” I said severely. 

Chloe looked up at me with immense dignity. 

“‘ Tam playing propriety.” 

For the life of me I couldn’t help smiling. She looked such a 
child with her plate of cakes and the wheezing old pug, and yet— 
in some extraordinary way she reminded me of Anne—Anne who 
had stood waiting outside in the shadow while. . . 

“Chloe,” I said abruptly, “ where’s Ted ?” 

Chloe carefully turned the plate of macaroons upside down over 
the pug’s head and got up. 

“Gone home,” 

“And where’s Lyndhurst?” Was it the red reflection from 
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her dress, or did she blush? “ Where’s Lyndhurst?” I repeated 
impatiently. The corners of Chloe’s mouth went up. 

“T suggested that he should go and see if Anne wouldn’t like 
a hot water-bottle, too.” 

When Chloe, under a pledge of solemn secrecy, had imparted to 
me the astounding fact that Anne stood for Lyndhurst in sandalled 
feet and no stockings on, I had roared with laughter; but as she 
spoke, Anne, standing with unstockinged feet in the falling dew 
awaiting the good pleasure of Lyndhurst to come out and paint 
her, suddenly seemed to me the most monstrously undignified 
thing in the world. 

“Tt’s a pity Anne’s feet are so large,” said Chloe pensively, 
“under the circumstances——” 

“Look here,” I said savagely, “this is no laughing matter. 
I’ve been a perfect ass in not puttiug an end to it longago. As 
for Anne, she’s old enough to know better. As for Lyndhurst, 
he shall account to me if I find he’s been making a fool of Anne; 
and as for you—you ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

Chloe lifted her delicate eyebrows. 

“ Because my brother’s a perfect ass, or because my sister’s old 
enough to know better?” she said sweetly. 

“ Because you don’t play fair!” I shouted. 

The uplifted innogence of Chloe’s eyes was positively sur- 
prising. 

“ What on earth do you mean?” 

“ You know very well what I mean,” I cried. ‘ You've got as 
many lovers as there are leaves on a tree. Anne has only got 
one. If you take that one away you're not playing fair. I 
presume that you don’t call it playing fair to steal your own 
sister’s lover,” I added, with tremendous sarcasm. 

Two little dimples suddenly began furtively dancing at the 
corners of Chloe’s mouth. 

“ But supposing that’s the only one I want?” 

“ Want!” I cried disgustedly. ‘“ Want for what? In order to 
spite Anne, or in order to refuse him to gratify your abominable 
vanity ?” 

“On the contrary,’ 
him.” 

“ Then,” I said, “ understand me—and I’m serious, too. You're 
my sister, and, bar one, the person I love best on earth, but if 
you do this damnable thing I'll never speak to you again as long 
as I live. The day you marry Lyndhurst you will be as dead to 
me as if you were in your coffin and buried in your grave.” 

For a moment there was absolate silence; then Chloe walked 


said Chloe sweetly, “in order to accept 
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over to my mother’s little table by the fireplace, picked up my 
mother’s white ivory prayer-book that always lay there, called the 
pug, and went towards.the door. 

“Where are you going?” I said, catching her by the sleeve as 
she passed me. ‘ What is it you’re going to do?” 

“Read up the Burial Service,” said Chloe, and with the dog 
under one arm, and the prayer-book under the other, she marched 
solemnly out of the room. 

I was still standing staring blankly after her when the door 
opened and Lyndhurst came in, leaving the door wide open behind 
him—(has anyone, I wonder, ever seen Lyndhurst shut a door ?)— 
advanced into the middle of the room, and stood with his hand up 
—listening—with a look on his face I had never seen before. 

“Where is my sister, Lyndhurst,” I began, when he inter- 
rupted me. 4 

“ Hush,” he said intensely; “listen!” 

I listened so intently I gasped for breath. 

“What is it?” I whispered, my brain a whirl of burglars 
behind bushes, and how far Lyndhurst might be depended on 
with a gun. “Whatisit you hear?” - 

“ The moon shining,” said Lyndhurst, as if he were announcing 
the Day of Judgment. 

I am not given to strong language, but for the second time that 
evening I swore. “The moon be d——,” I cried, stamping my 
foot with irritation. ‘‘ Where’s my sister Anne?” 

“ Alas!” said Lyndhurst, “for the eternal warfare of body and 
soul!” He crossed over to a side table where there were some 
glasses and a basket of cake, picked out the largest slice, and 
sighed again. “For once the spirit was vanquished! que 
voulez vous! one is only human—so your sister came in to bed.” 
He delicately picked off the almond icing from another slice of 
cake. 

“Does that mean that she got tired of standing for you?” I 
inquired. 

“ Mine be the blame,” said Lyndhurst; “it was I got tired of 
painting her.” 

I watched him with interest circumventing the preserved 
cherries which had imagined themselves safe at the bottom of 
the dish. 

“Did you mention that interesting fact to Anne?” I inquired 
politely. 

“Do you take me for a bourgeois,” exclaimed Lyndhurst, “ that 
I should fear to speak the truth? Truth!” he cried, rapidly re- 
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turn. “Golden-eyed goddess, dreaded by the Philistine! wor- 
shipped of the Elect! give me truth—truth!” He poured outa 
wineglass of brandy, and drank it down—neat. “Truth,” he 
repeated, and turned to the decanter again; “give me truth!” 

“ Being but a simple Philistine myself,” I remarked, “I fear I can 
only offer you its symbol—a bedroom-candlestick and a match.” 

‘Great heavens!” cried Lyndhurst, following me out into the 
hall with a slice of cake in one hand and a glass of brandy in the 
other, “do you mean to tell me you are going to bed?” 

I lighted the two candles and handed him one. 

“My one desire, at present, is never to get out of it again.” 

“Oh, Civilisation!” exclaimed Lyndhurst, “that gives us a 
grocer’s dip, and shuts out God’s handiwork, the moon. May you 
be accursed ! ” 

“ By all means,” said I, going towards the hall-door (which he 
had also left open), “provided I get some sleep. The first night 
this week I shall be in bed before three.” 

“Bed!” said Lyndhurst; “bed!” He seized the candle he 
held, and hurled it over my shoulder into the night. “Oh, 
accursed Civilisation, that makes a housemaid of what God 
intended to be a maa!” 

In the pregnant pause that ensued I bolted the door and 
reminded myself strongly that he was my guest. 

“To-morrow,” said Lyndhurst suddenly, “to-morrow I leave 
Europe and go to the East.” 

“The East?” I repeated feebly. Lyndhurst’s methods are a 
trifle surprising at times, even when you're used to them. 

“The East,” he said. ‘“That’s the only place in this worn-out 
world for a restless soul like me. Here it’s all stagnation, 
restriction, darkness. There it’s all virility, freedom, sun! No 
doors to bolt out the night, no curtains to shut out the light, no 
conventions, no civilisation, no beds!” He threw his arm round 
my shoulder and looked at me radiantly. “Don’t bother me to 
stay, dear old man, I really can’t. You've done your best, but 
you must see that the place is impossible,” he shook his head 
picturesquely, ‘impossible! I wouldn’t mind for myself, you 
understand, but it’s the work. I need light, air, colour, new 
types, new inspiration, the silence of the desert, the mystery of 
clouds shadowing themselves on sand——” He stopped abruptly. 
“What is that excellent express you were talking about the 
other day ?” 

“Tt leaves Norden Junction at 5.15,” I replied promptly. 
There are times when I thoroughly believe in speeding the 
parting guest. 
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“5.15,” repeated Lyndhurst. “So be it, 5.15. Let me see, 
what’s to-day? Friday? Ah, then, by Wednesday... . But 
I am keeping you up. You won't come for a turn in this 
exquisite rose-entangled night air. No? Then, ‘To your 
tents! oh Israel!’” He caught up the candlestick on the 
table (my candlestick) and ran upstairs like a boy. “And to- 
morrow,” he called out at the top of his voice, leaning over the 
balustrade, “to-morrow, dear old man, while I bid farewell to 
charming memories, you shall look me up the Philistine trains,” 

He waved his hand to me graciously and disappeared, leaving 
me in darkness and a state of utter mystification, which was not 
lessened when on getting into bed I discovered a piece of paper 
pinned to my pillow. On it in Chloe’s handwriting was printed, 


“GUY LYNDHURST’S D—nation !” 


Below it was the picture of an ass. 


IV. 


Wuen I came down the next morning, having overslept myself by 
a good two hours, the waggonette was at the door, and my mother 
and Anne in festive attire were waiting in the hall. In the midst 
of my mother’s involved explanations concerning my breakfast, 
my health, and a forgotten picnic some ten miles away, Lyndhurst 
joined us (in spotless white flannels and one of the rarest orchids 
we possessed in his coat) and immediately fell into rapturous 
exclamations over the appearance of Anne, who for that matter 
was dressed as though she were on terms of intimate acquaintance 
with the rag bag, and, in my opinion, looked extremely ill. 

“ Not well?” exclaimed Lyndhurst as though I’d been accusing 
Anne of some deadly crime, ‘‘ why—she’s simply perfect! Look 
at that exquisite pallor! That stimulating shadow outlining the 
eyes, and you say she’s not looking well!” 

“IT was not alluding to my sister’s personal appearance,” I 
remarked drily, “I was speaking of her health.” 

“An inspiration,” murmured Lyndhurst, “The most subtle 
thing in art. A new type evolving itself out of the old! I’ve 
been looking for it for years. Put off this party and sit to me, 
to the salvation of my soul!” 

“Souls at this time o’ day!” cried a gay voice. I turned round 
and there was Chloe—Chloe all white frills and furbelows, with 
a wondrous hat all nodding over with white feathers, and a 
wonderful white sunshade in her hand with an enormous red 
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cock crowing at the top. Timothy the pug waddled wheezing 
beside her. Round his neck was a huge crape bow. 

“The other side of the mask!” cried Lyndhurst, looking from 
Anne to Chloe and from Chloe back to Anne. “Tragedy and 
Comedy! Why did I never think of it before. I will paint you 
both together.” 

“And call it Guy Lyndhurst’s Justification,” said Chloe, 
her eyes sparkling up at him under her great white hat. 

Lyndhurst bent towards her. 

“Guy Lyndhurst’s Consummation,” said he softly. 

They stood lost in each other’s gaze, as handsome a pair as you 
might want to meet. I could have banged their heads together 
with pleasure. 

“Chloe,” I said loudly, “if you’re going, you’d better go.” 

Chloe started—she would have made a fortune as an actress, 
would Chloe—turned, rustled over to me, and held up her face to 
be kissed. 

“ Darling,” she said artlessly, “are you there? and I didn’t 
notice you before! Good morning. Not going to the picnic? 
Ob, do come, it won’t be half such fun without you. Please.” 
She held out her hand for me to button her glove. “Thanks!” 
as Lyndhurst came forward and she held out the other. 

‘When you've quite finished,” said Anne from the waggonette. 

“Chloe darling,” said my mother, “ what on earth has Timothy 
got round his neck?” 

Chloe looked up at me. 

“ Timothy’s a twentieth century little bow-wow, Mummy mine, 
although he happens to have a first century name. A most subtle 
little bow-wow is Timothy, he goes into mourning before the 
person is dead.” 

She bestowed a kiss on the subtle and panting Timothy and got 
into the waggonette. 

“ Remember,” I said to her quietly, under cover of pulling the 
dust rug over her dress. 

Chloe beamed down on me, then looked under her lashes at 
Lyndhurst who sat at her side. 

“TI will borrow Mr. Lyndhurst’s memory,” she said sweetly, 
“it’s such a good one. Then I shall be sure not to forget.” 

“ Are we going to sit here all night ?” said Anne. 

“Let em go, Simpson,” I cried, standing back. 

The horses threw up their heads, the gravel crunched, the man 
sprang up. As they went down the drive Chloe interposed her 
sunshade between the three others and her, leaned over the back 
of the carriage, waved her hand, and (hopeless little vulgarian as 
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she is) solemnly winked, which so restored my confidence that I 
accompanied Timothy into the dining room to find breakfast and 
the paper awaiting me—not to mention a bunch of thistles 
artistically arranged in the middle of my plate. 

I was still pondering on the connection of comedy and thistles 
and tragedy and winks when the library door was flung open and 
Chloe rushed in—Chloe all blushes and dimples and tremulous 
smiles—followed by Anne—Anne with a beautiful colour staining 
her cheeks and an exquisite tenderness shining in her blue eyes. 

“ Back already ?” I cried staring at the pair of them with all 
my eyes, “ why, it can’t be more than three!” 

“ Three—why, it’s half past six ?” 

Chloe’s laughter was the recognised pride of the family, but as 
I listened I thought Anne’s merriment the prettiest sound I had 
ever heard. 

“ You've been asleep, dearest,” cried Chloe. 

* You must be tired out, darling,” cooed Anne. 

The picnic was adorable, the weather delightful, the drive 
delicious, the sunset divine. They had never been to anything 
so perfect, so heavenly, and here was mother, and what wretches 
they were, they’d forgotten to order her tea! They flew to the 
bells and rang them simultaneously while I sat up and rubbed my 
eyes and marvelled at the ways of women. 

“Tea? Toast? Cream? Cake?” 

The pair of them circled round my mother like butterflies 
round a flower. Thensuddenly they sat down and began pulling 
at their gloves. Chloe was first and I jumped to my feet. An 
enormous hoop of diamonds flashed and sparkled on the third 
finger of her left hand. 

“Chloe,” I thundered, “ what’s that?” 

Chloe flushed, paled, then the corners of her mouth went down 

“Anne... darling. . . [know you won’t mind, I am engaged 
to—Ted.” 

Anne held out her hand. There was a ring in the shape of a 
sunflower (oh, ye gods and little fishes!) on her thumb. 

“ And I,” she said, “ have dedicated my life to Guy.” 

There was an instant’s silence, then my mother (all the 
motherhood of the world seemed suddenly to have come into 
her beautiful old face) gave a happy little gasp and held out 
her arms. 

I suddenly felt very large and awkward and hopelessly in the 
way, so I stole out into the garden with Timothy and left the 
three of them kissing and crying and clinging together. 

“ Idiot!” said Chloe, hugging me breathlessly five minutes 
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later. “ Idiot ! it was always Ted. Even in the old days when 
he fancied himself in love with Anne.” 

“ Did you say fancied, my dear?” I inquired. 

“ Fancied,” said Chloe stoutly. ‘Ted says he fell in love with 
Anne because of her likeness to me.” 

As I was reflecting on the mendacity of men in general and of 
Teddy Marsden in particular, a thought struck me. 

“Chloe,” said J, “tell what happened. Did Lyndhurst ever 
propose to y——” 

“A telegram for you, sir,” said a voice at my elbow. 

I opened it and my heart sank. 

“Ah,” cried Chloe, shading her eyes, “there’s Ted coming up 
the drive. What's the wire?” 

I handed her the piece of paper in silence. 

“Oh, Anne! Anne!” cried Chloe, dropped into a chair and 
burst into tears. 

For the first time in his life Lyndhurst had kept his word. He 
had gone up to town, en route for the East, by the Philistine but 
excellent express which leaves Norden Junction at 5.15. 


Tuat all happened five years ago. 

The first six months of Anne’s “dedicated life” she spent in 
writing telegrams (“reply paid,” Chloe said, but Chloe is not 
always reliable) and embroidering a complicated design of sun- 
flowers on a white satin gown; the second in writing letters and 
standing at the window waiting for an answer to them; the 
third in sitting upstairs in her bedroom and sending down word 
that she was not hungry at meals. The fourth she spent with 
a relation whose husband was attached to the Embassy in Berlin, 
and when she came home for a flying visit, the postal arrange- 
ments in Persia had apparently ceased to interest her, and we 
were given to understand that Anne’s life of dedication was over. 

After which she ordered my mother to throw open the house in 
town, and when the sunflowers were thinking it was about time to 
get up again, Anne whirled home from the Continent in her new 
character of the rage of Homburg, and the eat ae beauty 
of the London season. 

“ Bless us and save us!” exclaimed that virtuous British matron, 
Chloe, “ talk about me !” 

Talk about Chloe, indeed! If her admirers had been as the 
pebbles in a pool, Anne’s slaves outnumbered the sands of the sea. 
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Young and old, rich and poor, each and all proposed to Anne, 
and, like Chloe, in the days of her youth, Anne sent each and all 
away, with the one difference, that whereas Chloe had cried, Anne 
laughed when she refused them. 

Anne’s laughter indeed it seemed was one of her greatest 
charms. 

“It reminds me,” said One of Them sadly to Chloe, “ of falling 
water.” 

“Tced,” said that astute young person. I heard afterwards the 
Sad One called Chloe a little cat, but she was right all the same. 

“Do you think she remembers him?” I asked Chloe, one 
morning, 

“ Dear imbecile,” said Chloe sweetly, “do you think a woman 
like Anne will ever forget ?” 

“Then there’s no chance for poor old Neville?” I inquired. 
(Neville was the suitor secretly favoured by us.) 

“Humph!” she said judicially, “I wouldn’t say that.” 

“Then what’s the poor chap to do?” said I. 

“ Wait till Lyndhurst comes back.” 

“ But supposing he doesn’t come back,” I cried, ‘‘ what’s poor 
old Neville to do then?” 

Chloe picked up the wool and dropped her sock. “ Wait till 
Anne lets somebody else paint her,” she said. 

There’s no doubt about it, Chloe’s tremendously clever. I had 
known but never noticed that though Anne accepted their dedica- 
tions and their verses and their designs for hats and gowns, she 
invariably stopped short at that. “I'll wait till I find somebody 
who can do me justice,” she used to say in her proud way. 

“Wait till he comes back.” Oddly enough I was transmitting 
the wisdom of Chloe to the wretched Neville at an At Home a week 
later, whither I had gone for the sole purpose of witnessing the 
edifying spectacle of Chlee chaperoning Anne, when a hand was 
laid on my shoulder, and who should answer Neville’s despairing 
“ But when will that be?” but Lyndhurst’s voice addressing me 
a3 “ dear old man.” 

Lyndburst immaculate, melancholy, as picturesque as ever, not 
changed a bit but that he was a trifle bronzed, and had a 
fascinating suspicion of grey about his hair. 

While Neville with a good deal of empressement offered to go 
and find out if there was a place where one could smoke, Lyndhurst 
very kindly told me I had aged considerably, and that his Eastern 
sketches had been sold before he landed at the rate of about £150 
the square inch. Incidentally he inquired after the well-being of 
my delightful old father. 
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“My memory is atrocious,” he said, “but I shall always 
remember him. Ce bon vieillard a barbe blanche,” he lost himself 
in a retrospective enthusiasm for the white beard of my good 
old father, then, (he had taken my chair) looked up at me again. 
“And surely there were others too?” 

“ Even so,” I replied, “ two others.” 

“Twin brothers”—he waved his hand impatiently —“ swis-je 
béte, that was another family,”—-he smiled at me radiantly—“ of 
course! I remember perfectly, they were sisters.” 

“Oddly enough,” I remarked, “ they were sisters.” 

“ Of course,” said Lyndhurst with profound satisfaction, “ there 
was alittle one in red, with a curious name,” his brows contracted, 
“what was it again? Plantations—tropical flowers—Jamaican 
moons!” I watched him curiously wondering if he could possibly 
for once be genuine. “I have it,” he cried, “ Chloe! of course, 
Chloe! What has become of Chloe?” 

“‘She is married and has one child.” 

“A pity,’ murmured Lyndhurst. “Marriage is so horribly 
unpicturesque.” He frowned contemplatively at the matrimonial 
state, then looked up at me again. “And the other,” he said, 
indifferently, “the one whose name I have forgotten.” He stopped 
abruptly and looked across at a corner of the room where some 
dozen men were gathered together. ‘“ What exquisite laughter ; 
like water falling froma height!” As he spoke the little crowd 
parted to let a newcomer through, and we saw Anne—Anne lying 
back in her chair idly accepting the eager homage of some of the 
first men of our day—Anne, proud, insolent, beautiful, in a 
wonderful white gown with loops of diamonds in her hair. 

“ Nom de Diew!” said Lyndhurst, under his breath, “ Who is 
that?” 

“That,” I replied blendly, “is the one whose name you have 
forgotten—my sister Anne.” 

When Neville returned five minutes later with the desired 
information, three things were vouchsafed to him. First, the 
satisfaction of beholding Lyndhurst (the crowd having retired) in 
a picturesque attitude engrossing the attention of Anne; second, 
the joy of exchanging smiles with his divinity, as she ordered me 
to ratify her command to Lyndhurst, to come and stay the week 
following in order that she might have her portrait done; third, 
the rapture of watching Anne’s gracefal back as she swept down 
to supper on Lyndhurst’s arm. 

“What does it mean?” I asked Chloe, who was secreted behind 
a curtain eating strawberry ice and flirting outrageously with Ted. 
“Tn heaven’s name what does it mean?” 
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“Hot water bottles,” said that excellent chaperon, finishing 
her ice. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, be serious!” I exclaimed. ‘ This is no 
laughing matter. Anne’s asked him down to stay! What does 
it mean ?” 

“It means,” said Chloe, making eyes at her infatuated man, 
“that somebody is going to be made a fool of, and unless I’m 
greatly mistaken the fool will not be Anne, Teddy, my love, I'll 
trouble you for another strawberry ice.” 

I left the pair of them fooling together and went to induce 
Neville to come downstairs and drown his sorrows in drink, 
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VI. 


Truy, as Lyndhurst says, the end is only another name for the 
beginning. In this case you could not have told the one from the 
other, they were both so exactly the same. 

Portraits of Anne in every room, change of prearranged plans 
from hour to hour, cross servants, delayed meals, all the delights 
of five years gone by. “I don’t see any difference,” said my 
mother anxiously to Chloe who was over for the day. “It’s 
exactly the same thing as it was before. Are you sure it’s all 
right?” 

“Quite sure,” responded the Infallible One, patting the tremu- 
lous oldhand. “It’s the same thing—with a difference. Teddy, 
my son, go and take ‘Gam-Gam’ for a walk.” 

Great is the wisdom of Chloe. As the days went by I did begin 
to see that there was a difference after all. 

It is true there were portraits of Anne all over the house, but 
this time it was not Lyndhurst but Anne who “chased the passing 
mood” from room to room; it was Anne who to-day would be 
painted as Diana and to-morrow as Cleopatra (Lyndhurst was 
nearly driven mad with her insistence on his giving her recognised 
authority for the correctness of every detail), and the next day as 
a simple peasant girl feeding pigs. 

It was also Anne who made Lyndhurst get up at five o’clock in 
the morning and wait for her in the garden in order to paint her 
as “Dawn.” She did that three times running and came down 
herself about ten after a substantial breakfast in bed, and on Lynd- 
hurst, haggard, unshaven, and chilled to the bone, humbly pro- 
testing, gave him a radiant smile and a cup of cold coffee, merely 
saying, “Que voulez vous! My memory is so atrocious, I forgot.” 
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Moreover at lunch it was Anne who ate steadily through seven 
courses and talked “ colour,” and Lyndhurst who dallied miserably 
with eggs and spinach with horrible variations of mulberries and 
cream. Finally, it was Lyndhurst who was in earnest and Anne 
who (to borrow Chloe’s expression) was playing the fool. 

Yes—incredible as it may appear—as the game played itself out 
—Lyndhurst changed. One by one his affectations dropped from 
him; one by one his absurdities disappeared. There was no doubt 
about it, in his own fashion—to his utmost limitation—he was 
sincere in his love for Anne. 

As a consequence—his work—which, superlatively clever as it 
was, had always had in it a flair of something insincere—his 
work gained breadth and nobility. From the moment when Anne 
came downstairs in the white satin gown she had embroidered 
-with sunflowers in the first days of her life “ dedicated to Guy,” 
and finally announced that thus—and thus only should Lyndhurst 
immortalise her for the benefit of posterity—from that day 
Lyndhurst became a new man. 

Day after day—hour after hour—the two would spend in the 
little morning-room—(the Room of Memory as Chloe called it) 
Anne standing—Lyndhuret painting—and my mother nodding 
over her knitting. They didn’t speak—they didn’t move—the 
place might have been the grave but for the desultory click of 
my mother’s needles, and the fitful cracking of the wood fire. 

From time to time Lyndhurst would pause, step back and lock 
across at Anne. “Sure you're not tired ?” 

“Go on—I shan’t be tired till it’s done,’ Anne would answer, 
and in silence Lyndhurst would fall to again. 

“Only another week,” he said, when I expostulated with himn— 
“don’t mind me—I’m all right if only I’m not tiring her. No— 
I don’t want dinner—I’m not hungry—a sandwich then if you 
like—only for God’s sake let me be. Don’t you understand the 
thing’s like a consuming fire! I’m all right. Give me another 
week—and—and—for God’s sake, let me be.” 

“Tt’s all very fine fur you,” Chloe once said to Anne, who had 
just come in fiom a drive and was enjoying her afternoon tea— 
“you sleep and eat and go out in the fresh air—but that poor 
wretch is on the strain from morning till night. He doesn’t eat 
—he doesn’t sleep—he looks simply ghastly, and when I shook 
hands with him just now, it was like touching a red hot coal.” 

“Genius is always feverish,” said Anne calmly. “ Mother 
dear, can you reach the cake?” 

“ Well, it’s no business of mine,” said Chloe, “ but I’m glad it’s 
you who are responsible—not me.” 
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“T wish you wouldn’t say me,” said Anne, gathering up her 
things. 

“ What does it mean?” I asked Chloe, when Anne had gone. 

A shadow fell on Chloe’s happy face. “It means,” she said a 
little sadly, “that Anne was even more hurt than I thought. 
Of course he deserves all he gets—and yet—Oh, did you ever 
see anything like Anne,” she cried enthusiastically, “in that 
sable coat and that Gainsborough hat? If he only does her half 
justice it will be she who will immortalise hin—and not he who 
will immortalise her.” 

Which was exactly what the President of tie Royal Academy 
said in his courtly way a week later when Anne commanded the 
presence of some half dozen slaves (amongst whom the two finest 
judges of painting in Europe of our day) at lunch to celebrate the 
picture being done. ‘You were quite right. None of us 
could have done you justice,” he said. “ You did well to wait.” 

“ Yes,” said Anne, looking at Lyndhurst, who stood apart like 
one in a dream—* I did well to wait.” 

“For once the oracles are agreed,” I said to Lyndhurst, when 
the whole lot of them had been got rid of and we were alone 
again. “They say you're Romney come back again to life.” 

“ Magpies,” said Lyndhurst carelessly—“ let ’em talk.” 

* Romney,” said Anne flushing, “ did they say that?” 

“Here be Immortalities indeed!” cried Chloe, flourishing her 
muff—then the corners of her mouth went down. “ Hasn’t it got 
aname yet? Then let’s have a private christening. Ill stand 
godmother,” she peeped saucily over her muff at Anne, “ ‘Guy 
Lyndhurst’s Beatification !’” 

“No,” said Anne, and I thought I had never seen anything so 
lovely as her look—“ Guy Lyndhurst’s Compensation.” 

“What on earth does it mean?” I asked Chloe for the last 
time as I was seeing her off. 

“Tt means that Anne’s going to marry Neville,” said Chloe 
shortly, “and I’m idiot enough to be sorry for him.” 

When I went back into the morning room, Anne was standing 
by the picture pulling off the petals of a sunflower and dropping 
them on the floor one by one. 

“But I want the picture for my very own,” she was saying as 
I came in. 

“Tt is yours,” said Lyndhurst as simply as if he'd been handing 
her a spoon. 

Anne shook her head gaily. “No! It must be a base business 
transaction—a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

“ Money,” said Lyndhurst, “ between you and me!” 
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“Tt is my whim,” said Anne, and dropped the sunflower shorn 
of all its glory into the fire. 

Lyndhurst hesitated an instant, then threw back his head and 
laughed. “It is for you to name the price.” 

Anne drew out a little old-fashioned netted purse. “Iam not 
very rich,” she said, running the rings apart. “At one time of 
my life I was horribly extravagant, so I’ve had to be very 
economical ever since,” she laughed enchantingly, and Lynd- 
hurst’s face quickened at the sound. “Still—as I’ve sat to you 
so often”—she poured the money on to the table and laughed 
again—I will give you all I have—but I’m afraid there’s not 
very much left.” 

“Tf there were none,” said Lyndhurst with sudden passion— 
“it would still be more than my desert.” 

“You underrate your artistic value,” said Anne, counting out 
the money. “The picture is worth its price. There you are—all 
shillings—a grand total of one pound ten.” 

Lyndhurst bent over the table and gathered up the coins one by 
one. “Thirty pieces of silver,”—he weighed the money in his 
hand—“ a traitor’s price.” 

“The price of blood,” said Anne, with an angelic softness in her 
eyes. 

I looked at Anne resplendent in her pride. I looked at Lynd- 
hurst—white—haggard—with nervous hands and trembling lips 
—and, unlike Chloe, it was not Lyndhurst whom I pitied, but 
Anne. 

Anne who had been “ so extravagant” she had given her all— 
her youth—her faith—her love—and in return! . . . What 
despair—what agonies of humiliation—what outraged pride— 
before her iron will had turned her defeat into her victory. 

Yes—it was Anne’s hour of triumph, but I pitied her all the 
same—or perhaps I pitied them both—for though the one was a 
second Romney—and the other the desired of all men... the 
sunflower was shorn of its glory and its beauty lay dead beneath 
their triumphant feet. 

“Have I paid enough?” said Anne, looking up at Lyndhurst 
with a strange smile. 

“ Anne!” he cried hoarsely, “ Anne!” 

I suddenly had urgent need of a cigar and fled. 

Five minutes later, passing the morning-room door, I heard 
Anne laugh. Ten minutes later, looking idly out of the window, 
I saw a man, without a hat on, running madly down the drive. 
Filled with a sudden misgiving, I went into the hall to find 
the front door open and Neville descending from his cart. 
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“What's that beastly bounder of yours up to now?” he 
inquired disgustedly. ‘ Has he gone mad, or is he training for a 
race? I met him tearing down the drive without even . 

“You'll find them in the drawing-room,” I said catching up a 
coat, “out of my way, old man, I want to borrow your cart.” 

When I overtook Lyndhurst, still miserably running, he got 
up beside me without a word. In silence we drove ahead according 
to his indication, in silence he availed himself of my cap and coat, 
in silence we parted at the station and I waved him good-bye, as 
(truly history repeats itself) he glided past me en route for London 
by that Philistine but excellent express which still leaves Norden 
Junction at 5.15. 

After which I drove back hatless and coatless through the 


piercing wind, to be introduced to Neville as the future husband 
of Anne. 





VIL. 


Azout six months later Chloe, who had been wandering with me 
in the picture gallery at Neville’s, flung herself into a window- 
seat, and, subduing her voice, demanded news of him. I had 
returned the night before from Paris, and in consequence was able 
to offer her reliable and up-to-date information. 

“He’s the same as ever,” I began, “there’s no difference at 
all——”_ I stopped abruptly. “What might you be laughing 
at?” I inquired. 

“The sun,” said Chloe promptly. ‘“ Proceed, dear Bat.” 

I saw my way to acquiring long delayed information, so I 
proceeded. “Just the same as ever,” I repeated blandly; ‘‘same 
old studio, same old flat, same old airs and graces, and all the 
women off their heads to get him to paint ’em.” 

“ Which he won’t,” interrupted Chloe. 

“ How did you know that ?” I inquired suspiciously. 

Chloe bobbed her curls at me with immense satisfaction. 

“Never you mind. Goon. What did he say about her?” 

“ Nothing,” I replied. 

“ Nothing !” 

Now so far I had adhered to the strictest principles of veracity, 
but as I looked at Chloe’s face, all alight and eager with the 
loveliest sympathy, the temptation to lie burned fiercely within 
me and I lied accordingly. 

“Now I come to think of it he did mention that it was the 
first time any woman had ever refused him. . . .” 

“ What !” cried Chloe. 
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“The first time any woman had ever refused him.” 

“Then he lied,” cried the unsuspecting Chloe—caught my 
look and bit her lips. “Mean pig,” she said disdainfully, and 
turned as red as a turkey cock. 

“Who lied?” said Anne, coming up to us unexpectedly. 

“Neville,” I said cheerfully (after all Chloe’s not got a 
monopoly of breaking the ninth commandment in the family), 
“‘when he says you're not going to hang Lyndhurst’s portrait 
of you.” 

Anne’s blue eyes shone like stars on a frosty night. 

“Tt does seem a pity after I wasted so much time on the 
sittings,” she said indifferently; ‘but Neville doesn’t think 
it good, so he’s arranged that I shall sit to Carolus Duran when 
we go to Paris in the spring.” 

** And—the other ?” said Chloe, with diffidence. 

“The other?” said Anne languidly. “It seemed hardly worth 
while unpacking it. I told them to put it in one of the attics.” 
She consulted the watch at her wrist and smiled. “ Past five 
aren’t you two coming down to tea?” 

We watched her down the stairs in silence. 

“The new Romney!” then said I. 

“Tn the attic!” Chloe gasped. 

I rose and went softly to the balustrads and looked down iato 
the square hall below, looked at the priceless tapestries on the 
walls, the priceless silver on the table, the hot-house flowers in 
the priceless china bowls, and Anne, sitting beside the fire with 
the soft lamplight on her beautiful proud face, and as I looked I 
wondered, and as I wondered I heard Chloe sigh. 

“ What are you thinking of?” I asked. 

For an instant Chloe hesitated, then the passionate tenderness 
I had surprised in her eyes died away and she looked up at me 
defiantly. 

“Thinking?” she said briskly. ‘‘ Why, when that old pig of 
an uncle of Neville’s goes off, what a duchess Anne will make!” 

She whisked up the tail of her gown and ran down stairs, 
whistling like a boy. 

Yes, 1 cannot deny it—we are distinctly vulgar; but—and I 
do not think anyone will deny this either—we are also very 
haman, especially my sister Anne. 




















Memories of Frank Buckland. 


IMAGINE & room the walls of which are covered with casts of fish, 
skeletons, and all sorts of zoological specimens. Picture to 
yourself a short, stout, middle-aged man with an intellectual 
face, a pleasing expression and kind laughing eyes, fondling in 
his arms some favourite animal. 

Chancing one day to pay him a friendly call, the writer found 
Buckland in his “den,” with one monkey on his shoulder slyly 
regaling himself with moselle from his master’s glass, and 
another lying on his back under the very bars of the fire-grate, 
gazing intently upwards so as to watch for and dodge the falling 
cinders. Poor Jamrach—such was the monkey’s name—was 
dying, and it was with sorrowful eyes that we sat together for 
a time and watched the little fellow who, guided by instinct, was 
seeking to supplement the climatic inhospitality of his adopted 
country by such means as were ready to hand. 

Buckland’s special attachment to this monkey was a survival of 
earlier affections; for when, in youth, he was living with his 
father at Westminster, he was continually getting into scrapes 
owing to the vagaries of another of the tribe who, on escaping 
from durance vile, would occasionally mount the roofs and 
pinnacles of the Abbey, and amuse himself by hurling missiles 
of various sizes and descriptions upon the passers by—much to 
the edification of his master and the indignation of the Dean. 
And as in these earlier days he had generally numbered a parrot 
among his pets, so in after life one of these birds might be seen 
in mild weather in her cage upon the first-floor front balcony of 
the house in Albany Street. 

On the opposite side of the road was a public-house, having as 
its sign “ The Queen’s Head and Artichoke,” upon the site of which 
originally stcod some Artichoke Gardens, a memory of long by- 
gone days. 

In recent times the house was largely patronised by workmen 
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in the dinner hour, and our feathered friend did not neglect the 
opportunity thus offered for the enlargement of her repertoire. 

One of Polly’s numerous pleasantries was the trick of calling 
out “Four-wheel” or ‘“ Hansom,’ in response to which, some 
uninitiated cabman would draw up to the house and wait for a 
time in silent expectation, unrelieved by any indication of the 
parrot’s existence. At length, his patience exhausted, he would 
dismount from his vehicle and approach the front door with the 
object of making enquiry. ‘This was the parrot’s cue. A peal of 
strident laughter would greet the victim, who, instantly grasping 
the situation, would reply with that fluency of language for which 
the London Jehu, when heckled, is so justly famous. Having 
exhausted both himself and his vocabulary, he would drive off, 
leaving Polly, now mistress of the situation, to make merry over 
the repetition of the choicest of her newly-acquired linguistic 
achievements. 

The balcony at the back was continuous with those of the 
adjoining houses, and on a certain summer afternoon, a maiden 
lady residing next door was enjoying a post-prandial snooze, with 
window open at bottom and blind halfway down, when suddenly 
she awoke to behold the form of some unknown animal peering 
stealthily into the room. Ina state of intense perturbation she 
reached the bell, the alarm was raised, and Buckland was re- 
quested to remove “the brute” without a moment’s delay. Some 
little time elapsed, and at length he arrived in person, and, in 
pleasantly apologetic yet deprecating tones, explained that the 
creature was “only an ounce” and was “ quite harmless.” It may 
be added for the benefit of the uninformed majority, that an ounce 
is an animal which to the inexperienced eye presents a sus- 
piciously jaguar-panther-like appearance; and, as might be sup- 
posed, its resemblance to either and each of these was not likely 
to be overlooked on this of all occasions. Harmless it may have 
been to most people and as a rule, but maiden ladies of uncertain 
but mature age are the exception. 

But Buckland’s standing menagerie did not stop here. In 
addition to the monkeys, the parrot and the ounce, he possessed 
a laughing jackass aud a tame hare, besides other occasional 
visitors of varying degrees of “ harmlessness.” So long as these 
were kept within reasonable limits all went well. But at times 
remonstrance was necessary. 

On one occasion the carcase of a baby hippopotamus which had 
declined to continue its existence at the Zoo, was sent to Buck- 
land for examination. This latter completed, he was desirous of 
procuring its skeleton, and with this object suspended the animal 
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entire to a tree in his back garden, which, being small, was in 
close contiguity to the adjoining houses, The neighbours—averse 
from appearing disagreeable, and hoping that the position of the 
hippopotamus was intended to be very temporary—relieved their 
olfactory nerves by living in the front of the house and avoiding 
the back. But time went by apace, and as the odour increased 
their scruples dissolved, and a formal complaint was lodged. 
Buckland’s reply was immense. He much regretted the un- 
pleasantness of which they complained, but at the same time 
suggested that, in the cause of science, it behoved them to put 
up with such trivial inconveniences, since exposure to the sun 
provided the only means of getting the skeleton to the necessary 
degree of whiteness. The claims of science were, however, over- 
ruled, and the hippopotamus was removed. 

The same sort of experience was, after a long interval, repeated 
ia the case of a huge Sun-fish or Basking Shark, which was also 
displayed at full length in the garden—which it almost covered— 
for the same purpose. But sad to relate, science again took a 
back seat. 

Buckland’s house was the “rendezvous” for many and various 
personalities. A neighbour, returning home one day, found an 
enormous crowd in front of the house, making the footway im- 
passable, and extending some distance across the street. Seeing 
a police-constable, he inquired the reason for such a crowd, and 
requested to be conducted to his front door. The officer replied 
that there was a dinner-party at Mr. Buckland’s, adding: “ Not 
that there’s anything extraordinary in a dinner-party, sir, but 
it’s the company; for Tom Thumb, the Circassian Giantess, 
and the Siamese Twins have already arrived, and some more of 
them are expected.” 

On another occasion, a reception was held in honour of the 
Chinese Ambassador, who was about to visit Buckland for the 
purpose of arranging for the supply of salmon fry for the Chinese 
rivers. A large and varied assortment of Buckland’s friends and 
acquaintances were invited. The tame hare scampered up and 
down the stairs ; the parrot regaled the visitors with her choicest 
selection of expletives ; the laughing jackass laughed his heartiest ; 
the ounce assumed his most “harmless” expression; and the 
monkeys, for onee, indulged in company manners. 

The side tables were laid with all kinds of refreshments, but 
His Excellency preferred tea; and Mrs. Buckland, with the aid of 
one of her guests, who had been specially invited to arrange the 
business in hand, since he could speak Chinese, endeavoured to 
entertain her distinguished visitor. During the conversation cup 
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after cup of tea was consumed by the ambassador, pot after pot 
appeared and was emptied, and the hostess, in consternation, and 
sheltering herself under the #gis of the English vernacular, 
remarked to the other gentleman: “I don’t know what I shall 
do; this awful Chinaman has drunk all the tea I have got in the 
house.” 

There was a momentary pause, and then, without speaking a 
word, but with a twinkle in his tiny eyes and a glance at the 
other guest, the Celestial rose from the table, bowed profoundly 
to his hostess and departed. He wnderstood English perfectly. 

Rarely was Buckland more delighted than when he was able to 
acquire some sport or freak of nature. A good number of these 
came in his path, since his appetite for the abnormal was well 
known to the numerous dealers in animals who live “ down the 
Dials,” and Whitechapel way. The law of supply, even though 
the desideratum be scarce, can bvast an amazing power of elasti- 
city in order to cope with the exigencies of that of demand; and 
it was whispered that, on more occasions than one, Buckland had 
fell a victim to the powers of what is known to the trade as 
“ fake.” 

On a certain morning it was announced that a man wanted to 
see him about—a rat. “Show him up,” was the reply; and up he 
accordingly came. Without delay the rat was produced, and in 
the middle of its head, issuing from the bridge of the nose, was 
seen an upstanding horny growth, giving the animal more the 
appearance of a miniature rhinoceros than that of the usual well- 
known rodent. 

Cutaneous horns originating from warty growths are common 
enough in the lower animals, and in man have been known to 
attain a considerable size; so that, on this point, there was no 
special ground for suspicion. But the would-be vendor, who was 
a stranger to Buckland, could give no information as to the 
history, family or personal, of the speeimen, except that he had 
himself bought it from an unknown stranger who offered it for 
sale. Thus there was an air of mystery about the genesis of the 
creature which did not, at any rate, increase its claims to genuine- 
ness. Added to this the price asked—at first a high one—was 
being reduced at a rate scarcely consistent with the usual trading 
terms. These symptoms were by no means missed by Buckland, 
who, surgeon as well as naturalist, was gifted with exceptional 
powers of observation in the reading of character and demeanour ; 
so, with expressions of thanks for the opportunity afforded him 
of examining such an interesting specimen, he regretted that he 
had no desire to purchase it. Disappointment and vexation were 
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depicted upon the face of the “ dealer,” who still continued to 
reduce the price of his treasure. 

When the cost had dwindled to some quite inconsiderable sum, 
Buckland—who by this time had smelt something more than a 
rat—seizing an opportune moment, offered to close with the 
bargain conditionally upon its being explained to him how the 
trick had been done. A momentary burst of indignation, accom- 
panied by language quite unfit for ears polite, and succeeded by 
the hasty realisation that this was thirsty work, and the “ dealer,” 
pocketing his pride—and the pieces—proceeded to expound the 
evolution of the horny growth. 

Upon a flat board nailed toa table had been tied down two 
ordinary rats, one behind the other, tandem fashion. The tip of 
the tail of the leader, first carefully scarified, had been inserted 
into an incision made in the skin over the bridge of the nose of 
the wheeler. In this position the animals had been kept, until 
the tail of the first had firmly united to the head of the unfor- 
tunate second rat, when the leader’s tail had been snipped off, 
leaving a portion firmly grown into the nose of the wheeler. 
After a short interval, the tail-stump in the latter’s head had 
healed, and the animal was ready for the market. 


Grorce C. Peacury. 
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A Survival. 


I nave often wondered how he came to be in existence at the 
latter end of “this so-called nineteenth century.” His proper 
milieu always seemed to me to be the age of Rob Roy at the very 
least—he might even have been a contemporary of Johnnie 
Armstrong and Kinnont Willie, and not have appeared out of 
lace. 

: It was in Prince’s Street that I first saw him. Every morning, 
whatever the weather, winter or summer, he might have been 
seen there, taking his daily constitutional, between the hours of 
nine and ten. He always carried a stout stick, and was followed 
by a black-and-tan spaniel of about his own age—speaking 
relatively. 

He did not appear to be other than a douce and peaceful citizen ; 
but there was a certain suggestion of savage massiveness about 
him, which struck me at first sight, and set me speculating. He 
reminded me of a lion, or perhaps still more of a fiery-eyed, 
shaggy-fronted Highland bull. He had a great, square head, 
with white hair standing up in a wave off the forehead and 
curling at the sides, not in the soft smooth rings of a mild and 
philosophic, peacefully contemplative old age, but in short, thick 
rough locks. A terrible old man in his wrath—anyone could see 
that by a glance at the tufted grey eyebrows, the straight but 
rather. thick resolute nose, the bright blue eyes that flashed 
straight at you like a sword, the iron mouth and jaw. His teeth 
were singularly perfect, large and white, but not quite even—the 
prominent canines adding to the fierceness of his expression. He 
must have stood over six feet in his best days; now he was 
somewhat bent; but no one could help noticing the stalwart 
shoulders and powerful neck. As he passed along one morning, 
I saw two men stop and look after him, and heard one say to the 
other, “ Eh! but yon’s a braw man! They dinna mak sic-like 
the noo.” 

For some time after I had begun to notice him, I imagined him 
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to be alone in the world, except for his dog. One would as soon 
have expected a grey granite boulder, or the Round Tower at 
Brechin, to have “fowk” belonging to it. But, after a time, I 
discovered that he was in the habit of attending the service at St. 
Giles’s on Sunday mornings, and that he was always accompanied 
thither by a worn, meek-looking, neutral-tinted woman, evidently 
his wife. . . . I heard, when I came to know more about them, 
that he had—or was said to have—hit her over the head, many 
years ago, with that holly staff of his, and she had never been the 
same since. . . . Whether that was true or not, I do not know. 
He was quite capable of it. 

His name was Cameron—I summarise the information gathered 
bit by bit from various sources—and he came from a remote glen 
in the Western Highlands. He had made his money in cattle, 
thereby only doing—with a difference—what his ancestors had 
done for several generations back, one of the said ancestors being 
no other than the grandfather of Rob Roy Macgregor himself. 
He was reputed to be wealthy, though no one knew the extent of 
his possessions, for, with characteristic caution, he had put his 
eggs into as many baskets as possible, and kept most of his 
investments secret. As for his way of living, nothing could well 
be less ostentatious. His abode was a “flat” in one of the solid, 
unpretentious blocks of grey houses which form the older part of 
New Edinburgh. The rooms were furnished with a certain 
rugged, old-fashioned austerity, which did not altogether exclude 
comfort, and which, while totally regardless of esthetic require- 
ments, admitted nothing that could really have offended a refined 
taste. But the atmosphere was somewhat gloomy and oppressive. 
Mrs. Cameron must have been young at some remote epoch, and 
it is possible that in those days she was also light-hearted and 
delighted in bright colours; but by the time I knew her she had 
become subdued to her surroundings. The calculation is a 
hazardous one, and I have never been able to arrive, even approxi- 
mately, at the ratio which regulated her supply of new dresses 
and bonnets. But, judging from appearances, she could never 
have renewed her attire oftener than once in three years; and it 
was a difficult process at that, for she never had a penny to spend 
as she pleased. As for Cameron’s own apparel, he presented the 
appearance of a well-to-do farmer, and chose his garments with 
a view to warmth and durability rather than elegance. But his 
economic conscience did not force him to wear them till they were 
positively shabby. This was a scruple which only applied to his 
wife and daughter—while he had a daughter. 

She was never mentioned, and for a long time I was under the 
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impression that some tragic or disgraceful history was connected 
with her. The mother cherished a faded photograph of a curly- 
headed, bright-faced lass, with her father’s eyes, and a milder 
version of her father’s chin, but never dared breathe her name. 
Probably she thought of her all the more, in the long winter 
evenings, when speech was interdicted, and she sat with her 
knitting on one side of the fire, while her tyrant was enthroned 
in his big arm-chair on the other, with a volume of Buckle’s 
‘History of Civilisation’ on his knee, and the toddy-tumbler at 
his elbow. He did not smoke—he abhorred the practice—and he 
did not drink, in the usual sense of the word, but he liked a little 
toddy now and then on a cold night. To my mind this virtue— 
if one must call it so—left his faults without excuse. It made it 
plain that his temper, which, not to put too fine a point on it, 
was simply diabolical, arose from sheer malignity. He had none 
of the vices which so often go with good-nature, and no good- 
nature either. 

As for Christian, poor girl, she had nothing to be ashamed of— 
at least, not to average people's minds. But then, old Cameron 
had a peculiar code, wherein the slightest contravention of his 
wishes partook of the nature of sacrilege and high treason. 

It was all because of Hector in the first instance. 

Hector was the old man’s only son, and, so far as I could make 
out, the only thing in the world that the old savage had ever 
cared for. Christian, being a girl—the patriarch was decidedly 
Oriental in his views-—didn’t count. And, as he could not hope 
that a prospective son-in-law would present himself who was 
Oriental enough to bring a price in his hand for his bride, he 
had impressed it on Christian, from her earliest years, that she 
was not to marry. He had made the calculation, and found that 
it would be more economical to keep her (and make her work for 
her living) than to pay the settlement which would in all pro- 
bability be required of him. Further than this, he did not trouble 
himself about her. 

With Hector it was different. The lad had brains, and character 
too, though he had inherited enough of his mother’s gentle 
sweetness to temper the father’s iron will ; there was something to 
be made of him. He never showed him any particular tenderness, 
his system of education being Solomon’s, very liberally applied ; 
but he scraped and saved, and really pinched himself (for, in 
those days, his substance was not so plentiful), to send him to 
school. Hector loved learning, and was ambitious; he soon 
began to delight the masters with his progress, and to be fired 
with dreams of escaping from those terrible summer vacations 
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at home, in the remote island where his father’s farm lay, with no 
neighbours to overawe him with even the semblance of public 
opinion. If Hector worked hard during the winter at school, he 
worked harder all the summer at home, for his father soon found 
that he could, in this way, save one man’s wages. So he mowed 
and reaped, and helped to get in the hay, and read Plato while he 
was herding the cattle, and tasted at intervals of the holly-stick 
and the cart-whip ; and raged inwardly at seeing the treatment 
his mother and sister were subjected to, and knowing himself 
powerless. 

All things come to an end, Hector passed a brilliant examina- 
tion, gained a bursary, and entered on his medical studies at 
Edinburgh. Old Cameron, finding the state of his finances such 
as to satisfy even his grudging soul, and himself growing old, sold 
his farm, invested his money, and retired with his family to the 
Edinburgh flat, where for a time they enjoyed more peaceful 
days. The old man was proud of his son, and pleased with the 
progress he was making; he found new interests, too, for he was 
fond of reading, and, curiously enough, his keen intellect had not 
rusted down to the bucolic level through years of bargaining over 
beeves and sheep. And Christian, who had never known the 
brightness of a young girl’s life—she was now twenty—-seemed to 
have entered an enchanted region. Here were books, and leisure 
to read them in, and pictures, and music—the things she had 
longed for all her life, and been denied. She had never known 
what it was to have girl friends; the wife of one of the professors, 
who had heard of her from Hector, sought her out, introduced her 
to her own daughters, and generally took her in hand. And Mrs. 
Cameron was happy in seeing her children happy, and asked no 
more. 

So life went on, quietly enough. In the vacations, Hector 
found a temporary tutorship in England, and old Cameron, who 
thought he had earned the right to enjoy himself after his own 
fashion, went on tours with his wife and Christian. On one of 
these occasions it is recorded that he took them to Paris. The 
history of that pilgrimage has yet to be written. It could not 
fail to be remarkable, seeing that, firstly, it was conducted on 
economical principles, and that, secondly, our worthy Highland 
patriarch knew not a word of French, and imagined that the 
whole French nation had entered into a conspiracy to cheat and 
defraud him. Wherefore, on the slightest provocation, or 
suspicion of provocation, he would turn to and curse the offending 
party in Gaelic till he was black in the face, and then, seeing 
that he was not understood, would bellow at the very top of his 
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voice choice compliments in the broadest of “ Glesca” Scotch. 
Then, as a rule, a gendarme would arrive, and Christian would 
be forced to explain in “leddies’ Academy” French that no 
harm was intended, and get a savage snub afterwards for her 
pains. 

By-and-by Christian had a lover. He was a science student 
who had passed brilliant examinations, and they said that he 
would be one of the first chemists of the day. He came to the 
house with Hector, and she met him often at the Macarthurs’. 
It soon became clear what he wanted, and, as for poor Christian, 
she loved him dearly from the first. But old Cameron had begun 
to frown on him savagely, and though she was a fearless, high- 
spirited lass, the shadow of her youth was upon her, and she 
foresaw, in a vague way, terrible trouble for her mother as well as 
herself, and durst not leave Mrs. Cameron alone to face it. So, 
without anything definite being said on either side, he was given 
to understand it would never do. He was a Scot of true mettle, 
and, though he took his answer, such as it was, quietly enough, 
had no thought of giving up. Perhaps he had heard from 
Hector—for they were very intimate—how matters really stood ; 
at any rate he knew how to bide his time cannily. 

So the years went on, and in due course Hector completed his 
studies, took his degree, and entered on his duties as assistant to 
an Edinburgh physician. He was now, so to speak, in a state 
of probation. He was in receipt of an allowance from his father, 
which (for his college course had been exemplary in this respect) 
he had never exceeded, and which might or might not be 
increased by unexpected donations, at the old man’s good 
pleasure. The latter constantly implied, without making any 
explicit promise, that it was his intention—should his son’s 
conduct continue to give him satisfaction—to buy him a 
practice at the end of two or three years. Hector knew his 
father too well to build very securely on a resolution which 
might at any moment be nullified by a eudden gust of passion, 
and accordingly worked as hard and saved as carefully as if he 
were solely dependent on his own exertions. 

He was wise—for before the first year was out he fell in love, 
And being of very much the same make as his father, he 
never dreamed of letting himself be turned aside by any obstacle, 
though he knew the old man’s views on the subject well enough. 
He was not to think of marrying till he was well established in 
an extensive practice—say in ten years’ time—and then he would 
have the pick of society to choose from, and must select an 
heiress—if possible, with a title. 
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For a long time—while the matter had no personal bearing— 
Hector took no notice of these remarks; now the case was altered. 
He took counsel beforehand with no one—it seemed best so, on 
every one’s account—and the next time his father began the usual 
harangue (which he knew by heart by this time), he cut it short 
by quietly informing him that he was engaged to Lilias 
Macarthur, the professor’s daughter, who had about fifty pounds a 
year of her own, and nothing else in the world. 

Then the storm broke, and was Ossianesque in character. 
After the patriarch had thundered and lightened for a time at 
Hector’s expense, he turned—irritated by his son’s coolness—on 
Christian, who, as he had in some unexplained way become 
convinced, must have brought about the engagement. Having 
been with difficulty restrained from taking her by the throat and 
shaking the life out of her, he flung a table-knife at his wife and 
happily missed her; and the scene ended by Hector’s leaving the 
house, and taking the two women with him. 

Christian never returned. Her father refused to allow her to 
set foot inside his doors again. Young Arrol—who had just 
obtained a good appointment in the colonies—came forward at 
once, and they were married on the spot. He wished Mrs. 
Cameron to make her home with them, but she insisted on 
returning to her husband. Christian was very unwilling to 
leave, till persuaded that her mother would, under present 
circumstances, fare better without her than with her, which, 
indeed, proved to be the case. The parting from her daughter 
was a terrible wrench, but in spite of all entreaties, though 
the matter might easily have been arranged, she would not 
consent to a separation from Cameron. It was partly a sense of 
duty and partly a dog-like attachment that no cruelty could 
alienate. 

It need not be added that Hector’s allowance ceased at once. 
But the old man had in his mind a more elaborate scheme of 
revenge—or lawful chastisement—which he explained at great 
length to a lawyer, and was with difficulty persuaded to forego, 
He wished to bring an action against his son in order to recover 
the entire cost of his board, lodging, clothes, and education, from 
infancy upwards. Considering the amount of farm-work he had 
got out of the lad in former times, and the fact that the latter 
had more than paid his college expenses by means of bursaries, 
and by teaching during vacation, I should not have thought he 
could expect to gain much. However, he got a great deal of 
enjoyment out of maturing this plan, and used to chuckle over 
it by himself with much glee. 
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Contrary to the fitness of things, Hector throve under the 
paternal curse rather than otherwise. He made some important 
discoveries, became well-known as a popular lecturer on scientific 
subjects, and obtained a good appointment at one of the hospitals. 
And then he married Lilias, and would have had his mother to 
live with them, but she still refused. 

So the old man and his wife lived on alone, in the dreary flat, 
and it was then I became acquainted with them. I used to 
wonder, sometimes, how long they would go on in that way. He 
was sixty-nine, and apparently as firm as a rock, walking out in 
all weathers, playing golf on Musselburgh hills, and taking his 
plunge in sea or river—whenever he was within reach of either— 
on the coldest winter mornings. One could not help asking 
one’s self what sort of end there would be to it. 


“A straw death, a cow’s death— 
Such death likes not me,” 


might well have been the motto of an old Berserker like that. 
Yet one could not well imagine him fighting a duel a owtrance, or 
sailing down the Firth in a boat, and setting it on fire when he 
got past the Isle of May. 

It is never the expected or the befitting that happens. Ouxe 
summer's day, suddenly, and without warning, he said to his 
wife— 

“We've no seen Hector this Jang while. What for does he no 
come to tea, an’ bring the young wife wi’ him?” 

She sat as though a thunderbolt had fallen, not knowing 
whether to think him in his right senses or not. He had never 
said anything to her about her visits to her son, though she 
fancied he must know of them; and she began to fear that some 
unknown and terrible vengeance was preparing. She waited in 
terror to hear what was coming. 

*Gin ye gang doon the day, ye micht tell him to come the 
morn—come to tea—him an’ her tae. It’s as weel tae be 
freen’ly.” 

That was all he said. She went down, trembling with ex- 
citement, to deliver the invitation. The feast of reconciliation 
passed off without a contretemps, and from thenceforth no more 
was said about the sometime cause of division. - 

Perhaps it was the shadow of death on him that made him 
gentler than his wont, for a few weeks after that he had a 
“stroke,” from which he never recovered, though he lived about 
a year after it. He had no definite illness, but his iron strength 
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forsook him, and, little by little, all his powers failed. He lost 
first hearing, and then sight, and then the reason itself was 
slowly darkened, till it went out like an expiring lamp; and the 
helpless life lingered on a little longer, and then flickered out too. 
His wife tended him faithfully to the last, and, I think, forgot 
everything except those few weeks, when he had been so good 
and gentle, and had made friends with Hector. 
A. WERNER. 
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for the Chird Cime of Asking. 


I, 


“FOR YOUR SAKE!” 


Tue Professor rose from the breakfast-table and looked out of 
the window. It was only nine o'clock, but the tide of life 
which sets from the suburbs of a commercial town to its centre 
was then in full flow, and, as he watched, a wave of High School 
girls broke and scattered against the long blank wall and great 
gates of the school opposite his windows. 

Then another and an older girl came into sight, passed slowly, 
and crossing over, disappeared in the crowd, and the street once 
more wore that deserted look which even the busiest street wears 
when the one face which interests us vanishes among the many 
in whom we take no interest at all. 

Turning from the window with a frown, the Professor thrust 
his letters into his pocket and left the house, threading his way 
through the bank clerks and school girls, and disappeared in the 
direction of Northam, where his work lay. As he strode along 
this bleak January morning, the smoke from the mills hung dark 
overhead, and students and mill-hands, professors and mill-owners, 
shivered in the raw dampness. 

Maurice Jerningham had reached the age of thirty, and had, 
three years before, been appointed Professor of Entomology to the 
College of Northam. Among the students was the girl who had 
passed his window that morning. She belonged to a type of 
family not uncommon in a busy manufacturing town, a family in 
which the women are far better educated than the men, and 
manifest much more determination to “get -wisdom and under- 
standing.” 

She went slowly down the street till she came to the point 
where villas ceased and shops began. She walked along in a 
pondering, gloomy way, absently staring at the pavement and 
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sticking the point of her umbrella in its crevices as she passed. 
She kept her eyes upon the ground in sheer weariness of what 
they would look upon if she raised them. Surely life was very 
stale and very dull—and there was so much of it still to 
come ! 

Her name was Martha, Martha Malone, commonly called Patty ! 
Patty! Surely it was impossible to expect anything but pure 
commonplaceness of anyone called Patty. 

“ Middle class and commonplace!” she said to herself, as she 
went listlessly about her errands. “So are we all except in 
books,” she ended with a sigh, as she left the shops and turned 
homewards. 

“What is the use of me at all?” she asked herself, as she 
sat alone the same evening. As her eyes travelled round the 
room, noting to-night the individual ugliness of each piece 
of furniture and attempt at adornment, instead of, as usually, 
taking its ugliness for granted, Patty shrugged her shoulders 
despairingly. 

“Middle class and commonplace indeed!” she repeated scorn- 
fully. “So are we all, except in books. Perhaps even I, in 
a book, might be effective, if worked up a little! But in 
reality ——” 

She rose restlessly. 

“If I were a beauty,” she said, wistfully looking at herself 
in the glass, “the Prince might come. I’ve been asleep for 
years, it might well be a hundred, I am sure I feel like it.” Still 
she stood gazing absently at her face in the glass. 

“T wonder,” she said under her breath, “ what it would feel like 
to—to be kissed !” 

Her imagination began to work, the scene painted itself vividly 
before her eyes. The colour crept into her cheeks, usually so 
pale; a listening look into the great grey eyes. She drew 
herself up—her breath came fast, her head was erect. She 
was transformed. Then as the glow died away, the light faded 
out of her eyes, her head drooped once more, and her mouth 
hardened into the old lines. 

“He will never come! WhatafoolI am!” There were tears 
in her eyes as she threw herself into a chair and took up a book 
to drown her thoughts. 

But to-night she could not read. 

She wanted to taste life—to feel the blood hurrying through her 
veins—to feel her heart beat, her pulses throb. Was she never to 
know the exhilaration of joy, the excitement of love? Storms of 
anger had swept over her life, but in all her twenty-five years had 
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she ever been carried out of herself by pure joy? And the blank 
years answered, Never—Never. 

Patty had felt some interest in the Professor when he first 
appeared at College. Her brother, who was one of his students, 
had occasionally brought him to the house, and they had also met 
at College meetings. The silent, well-bred man, with his hand- 
some face, attracted her. His impassive manner was in curious 
contrast with the brisk alertness of his colleagues. Uniformly 
courteous as he was, he irritated Patty even while sho admired 
him. The Professor was infallible; he was also dogmatic, his 
Opinion was always ready on any subject from Bsethoven to 
buttons. 

Patty flung picturesque and epigrammatic remarks at him in 
vain. He carefully corrected her extravagancies, ignored her 
epigrams, and bestowed upon her usefal information for which she 
had not asked. 

And yet the Professor was moved with compassion for Patty 
and sincerely anxious to help her. He saw much intellectual 
promise thwarted by adverse circumstances; if only, he thought, 
a mind like hers could early in life be brought under the forming 
influence of a mature intellect, how much of wearine3s and misery 
she might be saved. She wanted room to develop, and at home 
she could not have it. 

And as Patty this night sat thinking of the visionary Prince, 
the Professor entered the room, prepared to broach his plan of 
helpfulness. She wondered what he could want, was it not fully 
three months since he called ? 

“ Papa and John are out,” she said awkwardly, still standing. 

“TI came to see you,” he replied absently, taking a seat un- 
bidden. 

“Oh!” said Patty, “me!” She was surprised, expectant, but 
his expression was more than usually matter-of-fact. 

“T have been thinking very much lately about you and your 
studies, Miss Molone,” he began. 

“You are very kind, I am sure,” she replied with faint sarcasm. 
Drawing a basket towards her she took up her work with an 
elaborate air of indifference. She would not help him to say what 
he had come to say, while he stared into the fire as if she were 
not there. 

“You are fond of study, Miss Malone ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You do not make all the progress you should ?” 

Patty raised her eyebrows. 

“That you would wish—that is?” 
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* Do you?” 

“T shall never learn as quickly as I should wish,” he said with 
stiff humility. Patty gave him a good mark for honesty, then 
she waited. 

The Professor continued as placidly as if he had been speaking 
of a third person. 

“ You are fond of study, yet you have not trained yourself to 
the patient methods of the student. I know, too, that you meet 
with no little hindrance. Your natural impulse toward culture is 
checked. You allow,” he continued, in his refined dogmatic voice 
as if he were enunciating a problem in Euclid—“ you allow the 
imaginative side of your nature to have full play—far too free 
play "—with a little extra warmth. 

“What,” asked Patty with a brilliant laugh, “ would you 
recommend as a remedy ?” 

He looked at her thoughtfully, as a physician meditating an 
important prescription. ‘ Why not take a systematic course at 
College, or better still, at Cambridge; do you not think you would 
find it interesting ?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Patty drily. “ But there are some objections 
to your plan. In the first place, I have not the money; in the 
second place, my father would not give it me; in the third, Iam 
too old.” 

“One is never too old to learn,” he replied sententiously. 

“Nor to teach, it seems,” retorted Patty, losing her temper. 

“Tf,” he went on unheeding, “ you coul.i only 3 

Patty sprang to her feet. “ Listen, Professor Jerningham,” 
she exclaimed, reaching a volume of Punch and hurriedly 


opening it. “You remind me of the celebrated Sir Charles, 
Listen —— 





“Sir Charles: If you will only accept me, my dear Miss Bouncer, I 
promise you that you shall become the proudest and most accomplished 
woman in London! Not an hour of your precious time shall be wasted! 
In every science, in every art, in every language the very best teachers 
shall be with you from morning to night, And as for astronomy, I 
myself —— 


“ Miss Bouncer: Oh! good gracivus! Thank you so much, Sir Charles, 
Bat I’d rather not, thank you!” 


He took the book from her and put it on the table, then he 
said quietly, “Miss Malone, let me ask you the same question. 
Will you marry me?” 

Patty’s eyes blazed. “I presume you are jesting, Professor 


Jerningham ; but I do not consider such jests either witty—or 
refined,” 
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“ Your indignation would be justifiable under such circumstances, 
Miss Malone, but—I do not often jest.” 

“Perhaps you will explain,” said Patty coldly. “Is it usual 
to ask a woman to marry as you would ask her to join a class?” 

“ But,” he said, smiling for the first time, “ you would be in 
my class, a class for one.” He rose and looked down at her 
as he leant against the mantel-shelf. What a wonderful change 
a smile made in his face, but almost as she noticed it, it was gone. 

“ Think of it, Miss Malone. I want to help you; there is only 
one way, and that is——” 

Patty made a hasty exclamation and drew back. 

“But why—why do you ask me,” she stammered. “Is it—do 
you——” she stopped, faltering. 

“TI thought I had made myself clear,” he murmured, and pre- 
pared with anxious courtesy to repeat his explanation. 

“Oh! yes, I heard all that—all you said; but now I want to 
know the real reason.” 

The Professor sighed. “I confess I am at fault. Will you not 
believe that I takea great interest in you—that I do most sincerely 
wish——” 

“Can’t you put it in a few words, just the real reason ?” inter- 
rupted Patty wistfully. “Do you—l—like me? I didn’t know 
you did. People generally—like—the people they are going to 
marry, don’t they ?” 

Patty’s voice and eyes were pathetic, but the Professor only felt 
embarrassed ; he had explained himself badly. 

Poor Patty—*“ Do you 1—like me?” 

“Apart from my—my sincere esteem for you,” he began 
nervously, “for your own sake——” 

“No!” she interrupted passionately, rising and throwing down 
her work, “I refuse—for my own sake. It would be an evil day 
when I married you under such conditions. The good that is in 
me, little as you think it, would turn to bitterness and evil. If I 
am worth marrying at all, [am worth marrying for myself—just 
aslam. I am not as wise as you are, and I pray God I never may 
be, if it shall give me a heart of stone like yours! The faculties 
and intuitions peculiar to me as a woman, He bestowed on me. 
They are worth in His sight as much as the gifts you think of 
so proudly. I am not sure that I do not know more than you; 
at any rate, 1am more human. There is one side of the intellect 
wanting in you. You have no imagination, no emotions, you 
cannot feel !” 

She sat down trembling, her lips were quivering. She was awake 
at last, and for the first time in her life she looked beautiful. 
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There was a puzzled anxious look in the Professor’s eyes. He 
leant forward and took her hand. “You mistake me utterly. I 
do assure you of my profound respect for your womanhood and 
for your intellect. I hope that you will reconsider your decision. 
Doubtless I seem hasty to you, but I have long thought of this, 
long wished for it. It would be a great pleasure to me if you 
would grant my request.” 


“ Would it?” asked Patty wistfully. ‘“ But if it is only to do me 
good ?” 

“Qh! no! no!” he replied hastily, shocked to think he could 
have said anything so discourteous. “I could not have said that. 
I express myself clumsily, but—but I do not think you need fear 
any want of courtesy or—or—consideration on my part.” 

“T am sure I should not,” answered Patty impulsively. 

The Professor hesitated, then in a low voice he continued, “I 
ought to say, that—that I cannot, I fear, offer you—er—love. In 
short, to be honest, I do not know anything sbout it—in that 
sense of the word, and therefore I could not ask it of you.” 
(Patty wondered that she could listen to him without the ghost of 
a blush.) “I am not sure,” he murmured thoughtfully, “if at 
times it might not be—somewhat—distracting.” 

He paused again, but Patty said nothing. 

“You know,” he said simply, “I can supply you with those 
material comforts which are supposed to conduce to happiness, 


and believe me—Patty,” he ventured shyly, “I would do my best 
to make you happy.” 


Patty answered nothing. 

“T may conclude you agree with me?” he asked with some 
excitement, bending down to take her hand. 

“ No,” said Patty in a dull voice. 

“ No?” 

“What can I say? You do not love me, Ido not love you— 
that is all.” 


“‘ We were not speaking of love.” 


“ We were speaking of marriage.” 
“ Well?” 


“It is the same thing—for me.” 


“Ts that all you have to say to me?” he asked bitterly. 
“Tt is all I can say to you,” she answered sadly. 


It was a miserable night—blinding sleet and cutting wind. 
The arms of the great beech-tree in the front garden tossed and 
moaned in the storm as the Professor went out into the darkness. 
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IL. 


“FOR MY SAKE!” 


Sprine had come. 

The great beech-tree in the front garden was decked in delicate 
green, the wood pigeons in the old fir-tree cooed in its branches, 
and the wild cherry on the lawn strewed its white blossoms far 
and near. Myriads of daisies starred the turf to the despair of 
the gardeners and the delight of the children. 

The Professor had been ill. Spring, so far, had only meant for 
him wearisome pain and depressing convalescence. Trifles never 
before noticed, caused him the deepest annoyance and increased 
his listless depression. As he grew stronger he would drag 
himself into his sitting-room on a fine morning, and find the heavy 
blinds down lest a ray of sunlight should steal in upon the 
carpet ; the window through which he had seen Patty pass down 
the street shut and bolted. 

The Professor was very lonely ; he had found it out at last. 

The ordinary relationships of life had passed him by. Early an 
orphan, he had spent his youth at school and college, as directed 
by his guardian, into whose scheme of life affection did not enter, 
As a man he had been content to live alone and speculate on the 
nature of those emotions which he had never felt and had no desire 
to feel. Till now he had been satisfied, but now illness, loneliness, 
and the coming of the Spring troubled him sorely. He was no 
longer sufficient unto himself. What wonder then that his 
thoughts turned to Patty and to her mistake in refusing his help ? 
He was still certain that he could have made her happy, though 
he could not have offered her love. Her happiness would have 
been derived from intellectual occupation and development ; 
reflection would take the place of impulse, facts would drive away 
dreams. Of the heart-hunger for love, God-created in every 
healthy human being, he knew and cared nothing. 


In the evenings, when it began to grow dusk, lovers strayed up 
and down the pavement opposite the Professor’s windows. All 
unconscious of the melancholy eyes upon them, they passed, while 
the Professor sadly musing was at last fain to confess to himself 
that there was something in the lives of these common folk which 
he knew not. Was ita gift, he asked himself, bestowed only on 
a few, or could it be learnt ? 

One afternoon Patty, who had heard of the Professor’s illness, 
came with her brother, and found him gazing dolefully out of 
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the window. Patty, though she had been very angry with him, 
pitied him none the less. His spare figure was thinner than ever, 
and his cheeks whiter, yet he looked more of a man and less of an 
embodied intellect than before. 

It was a sunny afternoon and they made merry over their tea. 
Patty was gay and smiling; she teased and rallied her brother— 
she was gentle with the Professor. The quiet coldness of his 
manner thawed a little, and he oceupied himself with the tea- 
table; he even talked about tlie weather. 

Patty was dressed in a woollen gown of the soft silvery grey 
women wear in Spring. She had a bunch of cowslips in 
her dress which brought the fragrance of the country into the 
suburban lodgings. They stood by the window later, laughingly 
counting up the couples who sauntered past arm in arm. Spring 
was in their hearts, Spring was in the air, the cowslips had 
brought it into the room, and their scent inspired the Professor 
to ask Patty a question as she stood by him in silence. Her 
brother was examining the Professor’s microscopic slides, 

“Miss Malone, look at those two over there, did they learn 
what they call love, or is it the development of a faculty they 
have always possessed ? ” 

For a moment Patty hesitated, then she answered as simply as 
he had asked. “They learn it—yes, bat not from books, from 
each other.” 

“Tt is not then a divine gift, given to some, denied to others.” 

“It is given only to some, but all are capable of it.” 

“All?” 

“ All—save the meanest, and they, too, have been capable of it, 
but through selfishness have lost their birthright.” 

“Tt is a thing then to be desire1?” he asked musing. 

Patty sat down opposite to him. Her hands were on her lap, 
the setting sun shone on her smooth brown hair and wistful eyes. 

“Tt is the fulfilment of all! [¢ is the crown of life.” 

“ But duty?” 

“ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

There was a pause. A faint pink colour touched her cheeks, a 
curious vibration was in her voice, she had an uplifted look. 

The Professor's eyes lingered on her; she made a pleasant 
picture in his dull room; he wished he might see it oftener. 

“Tam going to send you some books to read, Professor Jernin;; 
ham, frivolous books—novels, mere imaginings and emotions.” 

“A course of mental medicine?” he inquired. 

“Every one of the authors of these books has painted emotions 
common to men and women alike. He thinks he has told the tale 
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in a ‘language understanded of the common people.’ But you 
are not ‘a common person,” Patty said, with a quizzical smile, 
“ therefore I do not know if you will find them intelligible. But 
study the books; there you are let into the secret of love—you see 
traced its rise, progress, and development, and remember, however 
incredible to you, to the author it seemed natural enough.” 

“Come, Patty,” said John, who thought she was boring the 
Professor. 

Many a day throughout the spring had Patty pondered over 
the Professor’s strange proposal. Had she done wisely in refusing 
what the gods sent when life offered so little? A vision of the 
unutterable happiness to be attained through mutual affection 
was dawning on her, and he who had asked her in marriage did 
not believe even in the desirability of love. 

It must have been almost a month later that Patty, returning 
from an evening stroll, again saw the Professor. She was sitting 
at the foot of a tree in a little copse arranging her flowers. He 
came and stood beside her, watching her. 

“Will you give me some of those for my room?” he asked, 
after a pause. “There have been no flowers there since you 
came.” 

“TI did not know you cared about flowers,” she answered. 

“Do you think you know much about me?” he asked, sitting 
down beside her. 

Patty wondered. She answered soberly— 

“ More than you do about me,” 

“T have read your books,” he answered. “Of course I knew 
‘Felix Holt’ before, but ‘Jess’ and others were new to me. I 
was impressed by parts of ‘ Jess.’ ” 

“Which parts?” interrupted Patty with curiosity. 

“Those treating of the power of the woman over the man and 
over herself.” 

Patty did not feel equal to an abstract discussion of this point 
with the Professor, and answered hastily, “‘‘ Jess’ makes me sadder 
than any book I have read, yet I can’t help reading it over and 
over again.” 

“That, Miss Malone, is one of the thingsI should like to see 
corrected. It is not good for you to indulge the emotional side 
of your character. You exhaust your sympathies over troubles 
which are not real and unfit yourself for practical life.” 

Patty smiled as she listened to the familiar dogmatic tones ; 
clearly he was himself again. She was quite willing to afford him 
a text for the sermon which he so enjoyed delivering, and her 
beautiful eyes looked softly at him. 
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The Professor caught her glance. “Yes,” he repeated 
earnestly, “I have read your books; they have taught me much ; 
you yourself have taught me more. But you, too, need teaching 
of a kind you cannot get from books. Will you not let me help 
you? Once more let me ask you. Will you not be my wife, my 
help-meet, my co-worker ?” 

Patty shrank away from him now; her eyes grew hard, and she 
would have spoken. 

“ Nay, hear me out,” he pleaded. ‘Do not misunderstand me. 
Unhappily I urged you to marry me for your own sake. It was 
presumption unpardonable on my part. But nowI ask you for 
my sake simply, selfish though it sounds. Be generous tome. I 
have been ill, I am alone, and more than alone—lonely. My work 
has suffered, and I—I, too, have suffered.” He sighed and passed 
his hand over his forehead. 

“T could make you happy, you are not happy at home. Come 
to me and let me try. Why should we be apart and lonely, 
Patty ? I will be honest with you. I am not in love; so far as 
I understand this matter I am not in love with you. Do you 
+ poe he asked suddenly with a startled voice, “do you think 

am?” 

No sense of the cruelty of the question, no pity for the girl who 
must answer it, seemed to touch him. 

“No,” she said simply, “I don’t think you are—not if J under- 
stand what love is,” she sighed. 

She looked at him with the evening sun upon her face, and he 
saw that the grey eyes were filled with tears, though a smile 
played round her mouth. He was much disturbed. What could 
he say more? 

“Will you not consent? You will make me very happy—at 
least, so far as I understand happiness,” he pleaded, with a sad 
smile, 

Patty could not answer, her heart was full. The cuckoo called 
through the woods, the evening breeze rustled through the 
flowers at her feet—everywhere was love and life; but there was 
no love for her. Should she try this experiment, could she not 
teach him what love was? She looked ahead. Through the 
years she seemed to see herself, cold, impassive, loveless. And 
then—a sudden awakening—the coming of the prince, imperious, 
loving, compelling, and she was bound! The happiness he was 
now so confidently entrusting to her might be shattered. 

She shuddered. “I cannot!” she said, in a stifled voice, 
“Do not ask me. I dare not. I should be your pupil perhaps, 
but your wife, never, I am worth more than that,” she said with 
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sorrowful reproach. “I do not love you, it would be no true 
marriage.” 

“T cannot offer you love—but all else.” He looked helplessly 
at her. 

* And all else is worthless withont it. You might learn what 
love is when it was too late—and—it might not be for me. Or I 
might learn it and I—I should be bound to you—and then——” 
She turned her head away, she could not finish. 

“Tam not afraid,” he said proudly. “I give you my esteem 
now, and if love came it would be for you.” 

Patty shook her head. She could have smiled at his confidence 
had it not been so pathetic. 

“You cannot tell—no one knows.” 

He hesitated, then he took both her hands. 

“Patty, answer me truly. If I loved you would you marry 
me?” 

She trembled and tried to withdraw her hands, but he held 
them fast. Raising her eyes at length, she gazed into his face. 
If love ever fired those splendid eyes, and relaxed the lines about 
that determined mouth, would he not indeed and in truth be a 
lover worth having? She faltered, answering almost inaudibly 
“Yes.” Then she loosed herself and fled from him. But in 
her ears were the triumphant words, “ I shall learn it yet,” 
and before her eyes was the eager glowing face. 


III, 
“POR LOVE’S SAKE.” 


In June Patty went to stay with her married sister in Devonshire. 
Here she made the discovery that she possessed a hitherto 
unknown cousin; he had been invalided home from India in the 
spring, and in August he paid a long visit to Northam, contriving 
to see a good deal of Patty’s pretty sister Mary, while he rallied 
Patty on being a true Martha encumbered with many cares. And 
though she disposed of him as superficial, his unreasoning gaiety 
was a great comfort to her. 

When he went away the house seemed duller and Northam 
stupider than before. Atsuch times Patty’s thoughts turned 
unconsciously to the Professor. The summer had come, the 
college session was over, and he had gone without a word to 
spend the long vacation abroad. 

He had gone with the Lisles. Old Mr. Lisle was a butterfly- 
hunter; Miss Lisle was an art student, gracious and charming ; 
and now they were abroad together. 
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It was full summer. Brilliant blazing July was gone and 
dusty sultry August was at its last gasp. One glorious Sunday, 
the last of the month, the Professor and the Lisles walked up the 
“ Anlagen” and across the square to the English Church in the 
Castle of Coblenz. 

They passed through the corridor and into a couple of rooms 
opening out of each other in which service was held. 

The Professor never forgot that Sunday in Coblenz as long as 
he lived. The service began. How familiar, yet how strange it 
all seemed—the solemn words, the foreign church, the summer 
air fanning them from the open windows behind, and outside the 
clink of spurs and rattle of sabres. A thrill of interest ran 
through the congregation as the banns of marriage between an 
English girl and a German officer were read out. 

“ For the third time of asking.” 

The Professor was far away from Coblenz. He was in the 
woods again, Patty was beside him, he took the cowslips from 
her. “ Would you marry me, Patty, if I loved you?” A faint 
“ Yes,” and he was alone. 

Miss Lisle, with her red sunshade throwing a dainty shadow 
over her fair face, walked back with him across the blazing 
square and by the cool riverside to the Pension. 

The Professor had enjoyed his holiday. Miss Lisle was gentle, 
amusing, sympathetic; when he smiled his rare smile she felt amply 
repaid for her efforts to entertain him. They had lingered on the 
way; the Professor had seemed well content. Now it was their 
last Sunday, and he had gone away to spend the afternoon alone. 

Mr. Lisle looked at his daughter anxiously. 

“We must be moving home to-morrow, May,” he said gently. 

“ Yes, father, it will be best,” she answered. 

Then she closed her book and went out on to the leafy balcony. 
The Rhine glimmered through the trees below, and she sat 
watching it silently. 

There was no more to be said; the summer had gone and the 
Professor had not spoken. 

Up in the woods the Professor sat and thought. From the 
heights of Asterstein he looked down on Coblenz. He had 
found a silent place, he was alone with his thoughts of Patty. 

“ For the third time of asking.” 

The words rang in his ears. Were they of good omen? or was 
it too late? He knew now what love was, he needed no one to 
teach him. Why did he not feel for Miss Lisle what he felt for 
Patty ? She was fairer, more gifted, more gracious ; yet he would 
part from her to-morrow without a sigh. 
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But if Patty had been with him in all their wanderings ! 

If he could have teased Patty about her accent, and heard the 
homely “Du” slip out instead of the formal “Sie.” If Patty 
could have climbed with him the heights of Ehrenbreitstein—if 
Patty could have opened wide her grey eyes in awe beneath the 
dome of the great cathedral at Cologne—if Patty could have 
wandered with him through the gardens of the Anlagen, and 
made merry over her Kaffee in the balcony of the Restauration ! 
Ah! then it would have been different! 

He knew itall now. He had been very lonely without Patty, he 
was hungry for a sight of her. How could he make up to her in 
all the long years for the insults he had offered her—his little 
Patty. He could have cursed his selfishness, his unmanliness. 
Had he not wanted her to marry him for her own sake! He 
would not ask, he would not offer—love. He had even wondered 
if it might not be “inconvenient” sometimes! Ah! He drew 
a long breath. Great God! how he must have wounded her. 

But now he was strong enough to make her love him. His 
passion burnt hot in him; he sat erect, his eyes glowed, he felt 
a power he had never known before. This was what it was to 
love. And he had asked whether it was worth having! 

And she had not scorned him. Only with tear-filled eyes and 
pathetic voice had she faltered, “My love is worth having.” 
Patty, with her brown hair and wistful eyes, and the faint colour 
on her cheeks, the setting sun throwing a halo round her, the 
slender hands clasped in her lap, had told him, “ Love is the crown 
of life.” 

He sprang to his feet and began to make his way back to the 
Pension asif in his haste he could bring himself nearer to England, 
to Patty, and to repairing his sin. 

On his return May Lisle told him that they had had visitors 
from home. 

“Yes,” said her father, “we have some Northam news for you, 
too. One of the students is engaged to be married, can you guess 
who itis? No; well then, Miss Malone—Patty they call her—is 
going out to India to be married to a cousin in the army—a great 
match for her.” 

Had he heard? He made no sign, but as the girl glanced at 
him she read his secret in his set face and stony eyes. 

Then came a moment that was an infinity, for she was tempted 
of the Devil. 

He believed this report—and it was false. He would turn to 
her for comfort in his misery, he would ask her to marry him. 
He would not learn the truth till too late, nor ever know that she 
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had known it, and in time—he would be happy, quite happy—she 
would make him happy. 

Then it was over, and she said in a weary voice: 

“Father dear, how you do mix things up; it is not Martha or 
Patty, but Mary, the pretty one, who is engaged, and she will not 
go out to India because he is come home.” 

The Professor wrung her hand and left the room. 

In that one moment when he thought Patty was lost he knew 
beyond all doubt what she was to him. but fear, unreasoning 
fear and depression, took possession of him, and he lingered on 
each day vowing he would return. Then one Sunday, again, he 
heard the words— 

“For the third time of asking.” 

He hesitated no longer but started for home; it was a good 
omen, “the third time pays for all!” As he drew nearer, his 
hopes rose. In Cologne he bought the prettiest present he could 
find for the dainty Mary, a necklet of sparkling Rhine stones and— 
yes, a ring! He dared not look at it, was he after all so sure? 
Did not people say it was bad luck to have the ring beforehand ? 
Ah! that it should have come to this! That he should be talking 
of “ Luck!” 

On the last day of September the Professor reached Northam. 
Dirty and miserable as it looked from the railway, the sun lit up 
the smoky clouds and smiled on him. It was another good omen. 
The trees were beginning to turn yellow, there was just a whisper 
of autumn in the air. He would be in time for the wedding after 
all—the Wedding! He laughed aloud; he had never been to a 
wedding in his life. Next day he went to the house. Miss 
Malone was at home, his good fortune had not deserted him. 
Mary’s present was in his hand, but it must wait till he had made 
his confession to Patty. He could think of no one else yet. 

It was a lovely afternoon. The yellow sun flooded the old- 
fashioned room, lingering on the china bowls and quaint old 
furniture. On the table wasa portrait of the bridegroom, a good- 
looking fellow with merry eyes and a sunny smile. 

There was a man’s voice in the hall, a clear authoritative voice, 
a whisper, a laugh, and then Patty came in. 

What was this! A new and changed Patty? Patty in a 
tea-gown, a wonderful trailing robe of soft yellow, looking, 
with her brown hair, like the golden autumn tints on the great 
beech-tree in the garden. Surely it was the gown which had 
changed her! It was such a softened, stately, beautiful Patty, 
with shining eyes and delicate flushed cheeks. 

The Professor stood staring, and Patty, who had started on 
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seeing him, blushed shyly as she gave him her hand; for he, too, 
was changed, and Patty marked it at once. Was it travel only 
had wrought the change? ‘The pale face was tanned, the stern 
mouth was happy, even smiling; but the eyes—those keen eyes 
were the most altered. They seemed to see twice as far as before, 
and yet they were softened. 

They began with commonplaces as people do at a crisis. 

She said she had enjoyed her holiday, and a smile lingered 
round the lips which used to have so discontented a curve. He 
told her of his wanderings and of the beautiful sights he had 
seen and how he had often thought of her in smoky Northam. 

“And then we got to Coblenz on our way home, where the 
Lisles left me.” 

Patty raised her eyebrows. 

“ And there I heard the news.” 

“ Were you—surprised ?” she asked shyly. She was very still, 
her eyes were cast down, she seemed afraid to meet his glance. 

“T was very pleased,” he said gaily, drawing up a chair beside 
her. “I don’t know that I had any reason to be surprised, I had 
heard nothing of you all for so long.” 

“Well,” answered Patty with some embarrassment, “it was 
very sudden. I—lI think we were all surprised, but we are very 
glad to have your congratulations.” 

“T offer them very heartily, and there is something else I must 
offer presently too. Lut now,” he said, his voice changing, “I 
have something much more important to tell you of—of a 
discovery I made one Sunday afternoon at Coblenz.” 

“He is going to tell mo of his engagement to Mies Lisle,” 
thought Patty. Why did she feel nervous, it could be nothing 
to her. 

“It was the Sunday I heard of the engagement. Then I knew, 
I knew then, Patty, what love was at last.” His voice was so low 
that Patty hardly caught the words. He had risen from his chair, 
and she, only half comprehending, but moved by his excitement, 
had risen too. 

“ When I think of what I once said to you I am filled with 
shame. I was mad—mad, indeed. In my horrible presumption 
I thought I conld teach you, do you good. You who know 
infinitely more than I ever did! You who taught me that love 
is the crown of life. It is life itself! and now, oh! my beloved, 
we will go through it together hand in hand. When I thought 
I had lost you——” 

Patty made an exclamation of dismay. 

“Stop, Patty, hear me out. You will forgive my boldness, 
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you will tell me you care for me now. It was love you were 
waiting for, darling, and it has come. No one will ever love you 
as I do, Patty.” 

He stopped, alarmed by her face. White and trembling from 
head to foot she pointed to the jewel-case on the table. 

“ For—whom—is that ?” she stammered. 

“That! For Mary, your sister, of course!” 

“ For my sister 2?” 

She threw herself back in her chair and burst into a storm of 
tears. He came nearer and knelt beside her. She tried to push 
him away without speaking, but he would not be repulsed, and 
with gentle force drew her into his arms. 

“Patty! my darling! my little Patty. Look at me—tell me 
you love me. Oh, Patty, you will not cast me off now. Remember 
your promise that if I loved you, you would marry me—it was 
only last spring, Patty.” 

She drew herself away. She tried to control her tears. The 
sobs ceased, but there was anguish and remorse in every line of 
her face. 

“ Don’t, don’t,” she gasped. “You frighten me. What have 
I done—oh God, what have I done! Why did you not come 
before?” she asked with infinite sadness. “It is tuo laie now.” 

An awful fear blanched the Professor’s face. 

“My God, Patty!” he asked hoarsely, “ what is it ?” 

For one long moment she could not command her trembling 
lips. Then, with a pitiful smile, she gave him her hand. 


“Good-bye, Maurice! I am to be married to-morrow,” she 
said, 


The yellow leaves of the great beech-tree fluttered sadly down 
about the Professor in a long farewell as he passed through the 
gate and into the town. 


Nora Murrett Marris. 











Bosworth Sirld. 


At the point where the old Fosse way, running from Bath to 
Leicester, cuts Watling Street, there stands a monument called 
High Cross, which is known locally as the centre of England. 
A week’s idle observation was enough to prove that here, where 
ruins and legends still keep alive the memory of the nation’s 
childhood, where a crown was lost and won, and the Roman 
road still runs broad and straight and enduring, the nation’s 
heart beats with a steady pulse. Londoners, perhaps, can hardly 
realise the intense interest with which public affairs are watched 
in country districts; though it must be admitted that this 
patriotism sometimes displays itself rather amusingly, as the 
following story will show. At the time of the ill-fated Khartoum 
expedition of 1884, when war news was being eagerly looked for, 
some farm hands were discussing the situation over their dinner, 
and hearing a blast from some quarries a few miles off, one of 
them said, in all seriousness: ‘‘ Lord, ’ark how the beggars are 
a-gi’en it on um down at Egypt!” 

Among these quiet Leicestershire villages the heroic tradition 
of the Napoleonic era still lingers. A Shenton man killed five 
opponents at Hougoumont without receiving a scratch, and 
afterwards bled to death (there being no time for surgeon’s 
work) from a flesh wound that severed the artery inside his 
thigh. At Barwell an old man died some thirty years ago who 
had been with Wellington all through the Peninsular wars. He 
used to tell how he and a chum climbed a tree during a fight, 
and, being good marksmen, kept dropping the French officers. 
All at once his mate called out, “ Look out, Jack, you’ve hit me 
with your ramrod,” and fell, shot through the body. As the 
enemy had now discovered them, and opened a heavy fire, Jack 
thought it best to be moving, and got safe back to his regiment, 
and eventually to his home. Great cities tend to become 
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cosmopolitan, but England is still sound at heart. To-day, as 
when the Great Duke died, this is a true saying :— 
“A people’s voice! we are a people yet. 

Though all men else their nobler dreams forget, 

Confused by brainless mobs and lawless powers; 

Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 

His Britain in blown seas and storming showers ; 

We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 

Of boundless love and reverence and regret, 

To those great men who fought, and kept it ours.” 


But our present concern is mainly with a time when Fngland 
was divided against herself. Not many miles north of High Cross 
is the famous Bosworth Field, where Richmond became Henry VII. 
of England. Local tradition is still persistent as to the exact 
site, and by the help of a little imagination it is quite possible 
for the visitor of to-day to picture the scene on the morning of 
the 22nd of August, 1485. Rather more than a hundred years 
ago, in 1789, Nichols, the publisher and antiquary, and Hutton, 
the author of the ‘ Battle of Bosworth Field, made an excursion 
to the site; and the former has left a lively description of the 
adventure. 

“It was,” he says, “at the precise season, let me observe, when the 
blossom of the hawthorn assuming its deepest vermeil tincture was on the 
point of expanding into bud; when the red and the white rose full-blown 
(apt emblems of the scenery we contemplated) were literully entwined 


in beauteous embrace; and the flaunting woodbine, thrusting forth in 
luxuriant stem, began to exhibit delicious fragrance.” 


So he begins with his eighteenth-century paper-flowers of 
speech, and goes on to describe the thunderstorm which drove 
them to shelter in “the unexpected magnificence of Shenton 
Hall,” then occupied by a farmer, and the excitement caused by 
the riotous behaviour of a horse ridden by one of the party, 
the minute examination of the battle-field, and lastly, the good 
dinner in the inn at Market Bosworth with which the day ended. 
Since this visit the marsh, which played an important part in 
the battle, has altogether disappeared, though King Dick’s Well, 
which was then hardly discoverable, has been carefully restored 
and the place marked by a cairn of stones. In recalling the 
scene it must not be forgotten that at that time the country 
was not enclosed. The fields and hedges which now cover these 
rolling Leicestershire uplands were non-existent ; while Ambiem 
(or Ambion) Wood, the roosting-place for all the rooks of the 
Midland counties, which occupies the low hill where the armies 
actually met, is plainly of much later growth. 

On the night of the 20th August, Richmond, marching from 
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the west, slept at Atherstone, and Richard at the White Boar, 
Leicester, a sign which was prudently altered to the Blue Boar 
when the king’s body came back to the town. Richard brought 
his bed with hin—a magnificent four-poster, fitted with a false 
bottom containing the money for the troops. This money was 
afterwards discovered by accident, and helped its fortunate 
possessor to the mayoralty. Next day the armies resumed their 
march. There was, of course, a plentiful crop of predictions as 
to the king’s downfall, some of which may well have been made 
after the battle; as, for instance, that misfortune would come if 
he should fight surrounded by villages ending in ton, or lodge 
in a place beginning with An (that is, Anbian, he being said to 
have murdered his wife Anne). Another prophecy has a more 
genuine air. It was said that as the king— 


“rode through the South Gate (of Leicester) a poor old blind man sat 
begging, and hearing his approach said that if the moon changed twice 
that day, having by her ordinary course changed in the morning, King 
Richard should lose his crown and be slain. And a nobleman that 
carried the moon for his colours revolted: thereby he lost his life and 
Kingdom.” (Tenne Strange prophecies, 1644, quoted by Nichols.) 


But in spite of evil dreams and forebodings the king moved 
forward to meet his doom. In Shakespere’s tragedy he is a brave 
man struggling fruitlessly against the entanglements of past 
wrong-doing. He feels remorse, but conscience is to make no 
coward of him. 


“Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge: 
Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls; 
Conscience is but a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe: 
Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our law.” 


Dickon’s Nook is still pointed out as the place where, on 
marching out of his last camp at Stapleton, Richard harangued 
his troops early on the morning of the 22nd. But brave words 
and a strong arm were of little avail against disaffection among 
his forces. The day of reckoning had come. 

Richmond, on the other hand, is represented as gatherinzg 
more strength than confidence of success with every mile of his 
advance. ‘Though outnumbered by about three to one, he was in 
correspondence with the Stanleys, whose loyalty to Richard was 
at least questionable. Some three miles from the battle-field is 
a meadow, still called the Dining-room, where Richmond’s army 
halted for a meal; and on the window ledges of Stoke-Golding 
church close by, deep grooves are to be seen in the stone where, 
as the visitor is told, the swords and pikes were ground in readi- 
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ness for use. As the building dates from about 1300, this is 
possibly correct, though the place has had some very rough treat- 
ment since that time. At last the armies faced each other on 
Redmoor Plain, and then, says an old historian— 


“Lord, how hastily the soldiers buckled their helms, how quickly the 
archers bent their bows and brushed their feathers, how readily the 
billmen shook their bills and proved their staves ready to approach 
and join when the terrible trumpet should sound the bloody blast to 
victory or death. To it pell-mell they went. When the vaward began to 
fight Kynge Henry dyd full manfully so dyd the erle of Oxford, so dyd 
sir John Savage: sir Gilbert Talbot dyd the lyke: sir Hughe Percivall 
also, with many othar. Kynge Richard, in a marris, did stand nombred 
to xx thousand and thre under hys bannar. Sir Wm. Stanley remem- 
brynge the brekfast that he promysed him, downe at a banke he hyed, 
and set fiersly on the Kynge: they counteryd together sadly. The archers 
let theyr arrows flye: they shot of goonns: many a bannar began to show 
that was on Richard’s partye: with grownd weapons they joyned: there 
dyed many a dowghty Knight.” (Harl. MS. 542, fol. 34.) 


The battle, in which only about 1000 men fell, as compared 
with close upon 100,000 during the whole progress of the wars, 
seems to have been marked by many single combats between 
the leaders of either side, as befitted an age when artillery (in 
the modern sense of the word) was unknown, although the 
cross-bow killed at a point-blank range of sixty yards. Norfolk 
and Oxford fought hand to hand desperately enough, but a stray 
arrow, piercing the joints of Norfolk’s armour, killed him. Surrey, 
being overpowered by numbers, made this answer when summoned 
to surrender : “ Our maxim is, ‘To support the Crown of England.’ 
Whoever wears it I will fight for: nay, were it placed upon a 
hedge stake I should think it my duty to defend it.” Upon 
which profession he yielded himself perforce, and was rewarded 
for his loyalty by being clapt in prison. But the most notable 
fight was between Sir John Byron and Sir Gervase Clifton. 
They had been close friends, and when Clifton was mortally 
wounded, his old comrade tried, too late, to save his life. 
The story, as told by the chroniclers, is pathetic in the extreme, 
but it must have had many parallels, both during these Wars of 
the Roses and in Cromwell’s time. Matthew Arnold describes a 
death like this in his “Sohrab and Rustum,” with its Virgilian 
echoes. Father and son have been fighting :— 

“his head droop’d low, 
His limbs grew slack; motionless, white he lay— 
White, with eyes closed: only when heavy gasps, 
Deep heavy gasps quivering through all his frame, 


Convulsed him back to life, he open’d them, 
And fix’d them feebly on his father’s face; 
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Till now all strength was ebb’d, and from his limbs 
Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 

Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 

And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world.” 


Meantime, however, Richard had grown desperate. The 
Stanleys had both gone over to the enemy, and Northumberland 
was more than half resolved to follow them. Nothing but 
Richmond’s death could save the king from ruin. So with the 
narrow chance of finding his rival and killing him, Richard 
charged where the fight was at its hottest. 


“Slave” {he says to Catesby], “I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field: 
Five have I slain to-day instead of him. 
A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!” 


Ay, soon enough the kingdom was not his to give away, 
for “the high justice of God, whiche could not be auoyded, 
hangyng ouer his head, had called him to a place where he 
should suffer worthy punishment for his detestable offences.” 
Yet he could and did die manfully. According to Hardyng’s 
continuation of Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Historie of Kyng Richarde 
the thirde,’ the king— 


“ perceiued by his spies Henry afar of with a fewe compaigny of armed 
men. Afterward comyng nere, Richard knewe him by signes and tokens, 
then beeyng inflamed with an anger, furiously stroke the horse with the 
spurres and ran out of the one side of the hoste, and like a lion ran at 
hym. On the other side Henry, perceiuing hym commyng was very 
desirouse to mete him. Richard at the first settyng furth killed diuerse 
that stoode before him, again he threwe downe Henryes banner and 
William Brandon the bearer also, he ran at Cheiny, a man of great might 
which came for to mete hym, and with great violence overthrewe hym to 
the grounde, and thus he made hymself a waie through them for to come 
to Henry. But Henry kepte better tacke with hym then hys men would 
have thought, which then was almoste in despaire of the victory. And 
euen at that time lo there came William Stanley to aide them with thre 
thousand men, and euen at the very same tyme the residue of Kynge 
Richardes men wer put to flight. Then Richard fighting alone in the 
middest of al his enemies was over-throwne and slain.” 


So fell King Richard III. more worthily than he had lived, and 
his history was written by his enemies. His crown which he, 
like Henry V. at Agincourt, had worn as a crest on his helmet, 
was discovered after the battle near Stoke village in a hawthorn 
bush on some rising ground that is still known as Crown Hill. 
Here the conqueror was crowned, and the circumstance is com- 
memorated by the device at each end of Henry’s tomb in his 
chapel at Westminster. Scant respect was shown to the loser. 
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His body was flung across a horse’s back and carried for burial 
into Leicester over the Rialto bridge, as an old woman had 
prophesied of him when he left the town—that he would come 
back with his head where his heels should be. So ended the 
battle of Bosworth. Most visitors to the field are less concerned 
with questions that interest the antiquary than with the notable 
fact that they are treading the ground where a great, decisive 
struggle was fought out more than four centuries ago; and for 
readers the direct, vigorous English which has been quoted will 
recall the scene with some degree of vividness. 

Several poems have been written on the subject of Bosworth 
Field, among others by Drayton and Lord Byron in his young 
days. The closing lines of one by Sir John Beaumont (Francis 
Beaumont’s elder brother) may perhaps be given as a specimen of 
good rhyming couplets of the period :— 


“The King maintains the fight, though left alone: 
For Henry’s life he fain would change his own, 
And, as a lioness, which, compass’d round 
With troops of men, receives a smarting wound 
By some bold hand, though hinder’d and opprest 
With other spears, yet fighting all the rest, 

Will follow him alone that wrong’d her first, 

So Richard, pressing with revengeful thirst 

Admits no shape but Richmond’s to his eye, 

And would in triumph on his carcase die: 

But that great God to whom all creatures yield 
Protects his servant with a heavenly shield. 

His power in which the Ear! securely trusts, 
Rebates the blows and falsifies the thrusts. 

The King grows weary, and begins to faint, 

It grieves him that his foes perceive the taint: 
Some strike him that till then durst not come near, 
With weight and number they to ground him bear, 
Where trampled down and hew’d with many swords 
He softly utter’d these his dying words: 

‘Now strength no longer Fortune can withstand 

I perish in the centre of my land.’ 

His hand he then with wreaths of grass infolds, 
And bites the earth which he so strictly holds, 

As if he would have borne it with him hence, 

So loth was he to lose his right’s pretence.” 


Many of the dead were buried at Dadlington, the nearest 
village. About two years ago, during excavation for a vault in 
the churchyard, a great heap of human bones two feet thick was 
discovered, and a similar heap was found close by at an earlier 
date. The lordship of Stoke was enclosed in 1585, at which time 


relics of the fight were discovered in great numbers. Though 
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traces of several camps were found by Nichols and Hutton, they 
left on record the following characteristic grumble :— 


“ Modern cultivation is a dreadful enemy to antiquity. The husband. 
man has with great labour destroyed the extent and uniformity of these 
camps. I could not help smiling while I conversed with the farmer who 
resides on the verge of Richard’s when he repeatedly cursed him for 
spoiling his land, and I asked him whether the shade of Richard mizht 
uot with equal propriety curse him for spoiling his camp.” 


The retort courteous displays a certain sense of humour, but on 
the ‘general question of cultivation and antiquity, Darwin has 
some interesting remarks in his volume, ‘ Vegetable Mould and 
Earthworms.’ 

“ Archzologists,” he says, “are probably not aware how much they owe 
to worms for the preservation of many ancient objects. Coins, gold 
ornaments, stone implements, etc., if dropped on the surface of the 
ground, will infallibly be buried by the castings of worms in a few years, 
and will thus be safely preserved, until the land at some future time is 
turned up.” 


And again, referring to the discovery in 1876 of a Roman villa 
a few inches below the surface of a ploughed field at Abinger, in 
Surrey, he observes :— 

“It appears at first sight a surprising fact that this field of light sandy 
soil should have been cultivated and ploughed during many years, and 
that not a vestige of these buildings should have been discovered. No 
one even suspected that the remains of a Roman villa lay hidden close 
beneath the surface.” 


On the whole, therefore, it would seem that agriculture, one 
of the few absolutely natwral occupations of mankind, is a help 
rather than a hindrance to the antiquary. The inquiries made 
by the expedition of 1789 among the natives afford further 
opportunity of displaying that somewhat ponderous jesting of 
which the learned mind in moments of relaxation is occasionally 
capable. The following grim reflection, for instance, was, as likely 
as not, matured over the wine after the comfortable inn-dinner at 
the end of the eventful day :— 

“This battle, destructive to many, furnished the country people with 
domestic utensils . .. An old woman converted part of another (sword 
blade) into a hanging spit for roast meat, so that it continued its ancient 
practice of wounding flesh.” 


In a further case, however, the writer seems quite serious :— 


“A gentleman told me,” he says, “he saw dug out of a bed of sand a 
sword and a candlestick, a yard beneath the surface, both perfect. The 
sword no doubt was a genuine antique, but the candlestick was probably 
the relic of a thief who had stolen sand in the night,” 
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Here, of course, we have the origin of the old rhyme :— 


“Here comes a candle to light you to bed, 
And a chopper to chop off the last, last, last man’s head.” 


But perhaps antiquaries never play at “ Oranges and Lemons.” 
Besides, it is clearly a game for Cockney children. “Tom Tiddler’s 
ground” would be likely to suit the youthful Dryasdust much 
better. 

Bosworth Field was the scene of a cavalry fight during 
Charles I.’s civil war, according to a parliamentary paper bearing 
the following title :— 

“A true relation of a defeat given to Col. Hastings by the Lord Gray's 
forces July 1, 1644, at Bosworth Field in the very place where King R. 
was slain. Printed according to order July 6, 1644.” 

And in the same neighbourhood there still stands, between 
Hinckley and the little village of Stapleton, an elm known as 
Captain Shenton’s tree, in which, as the story runs, the captain 
hid from the Parliament men after the battle of Worcester. lt 
was on his own farm, too, so that it is pleasant to think that 
he, like his royal master at Boscobel, escaped the fury of his 
enemies. 

The antiquary will find, as we have seen, not a little to 
interest him in a visit, even aiter four centuries have passed, to 
the place that witnessed the closing battle of the Wars of the 
Roses and the crowning of the first of the Tudors. But indeed 
all the country round is worth a pilgrimage. The hunting-man 
knows it well, for the Quorn kennels are at Loughborough, and 
the Atherstone hunt is nearer still, The farmer will appreciate 
the value of the land both for crops and pasture. The humble- 
minded lover of books will recall many pleasant associations in 
connection with the district, some of which may be mentioned 
briefly, though they are worth a longer notice. Lindley, for 
example, was the birthplace of W. Burton, the historian of 
Leicestershire, and brother to the more famous “ Democritus 
Junior,” Robert Burton, the author of the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
who was rector of Segrave, not many miles away. William 
mentions the curious belief of his time that no snakes were ever 
found at Lindley, and that if brought in from the surrounding 
country they vanished forthwith. He also held the manor of 
_ Dadlington, which possesses a church of great antiquity. Before 
its restoration a few years ago the story goes that a stranger 
once upon a time, passing along the road, noiiced the bell-rope 
hanging through the slatted belfry window right down to the 
hedge, and spread the calumny that Dadlington was a poor sort 
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of a place, for they had to tie their church down to a hedge to 
keep it from being blown away. And for several years it was a 
rash thing for a visitor who wished to keep a whole skin to refer 
to the tale of the rope. Ina gravel-pit at one end of the village 
men used to have musket practice during the Napoleonic wars, 
and go to Stoke church, the only building available, for bread and 
cheese and ale. 

A few miles west of Watling Street, which is the county 
boundary for some distance, is Griff, where George Eliot’s girlhood 
was spent; while just on the borders of Leicestershire, not far 
from Atherstone, is Fenny-Drayton, the birthplace of George Fox, 
the founder of the Quakers. It was to this extraordinary man, 
with his “long, straight hair like rats’ tails,” that Richard Abell, 
the old Vicar of Mancetter (where there is a Roman camp, 
Manduessedum), recommended as a cure for melancholy that he 
should “take tobacco and sing psalms.” 

The grammar-school at Bosworth was one of the places where 
Dr. Johnson discovered his aversion from teaching boys. 

On the other side of Bosworth two places, at least, must not 
be forgotten. Ashby-de-la-Zouch is well known to readers of 
‘Ivanhoe’ as the home of Isaac, Rebecca’s father, and the scene 
of that “Gentle and Joyous Passage of Arms” in which the 
Disinherited Knight won such renown at the expense of the 
Templar. In the castle, the ruins of which are still standing, 
Mary Queen of Scots was a prisoner fora time. From Kirkby- 
Mallory Lady Byron used to patronise the Charity Balls at 
Hinckley, of which her husband wrote so savagely in the lines :— 


“ What matter the pangs of a husband and father 
If his sorrows in exile be great or be small, 
So the Pharisee’s glories around her she gather 
And the saint patronises the Charity Ball.” 


It is worth remarking that her memory (she died at Brighton 
in 1860) is still fresh in the minds of people in the neighbourhood 
of Kirkby, and that Byron is still read there and genuinely admired 
to a degree that would surprise many supporters of the recent 
revival of interest in his splendid genius. 

In George Eliot’s ‘ Life’ we are told that in this Midland country 
“there are neither hills nor vales, no rivers, lakes or sea, nothing 
but a monotonous succession of green fields and hedgerows, with 
some fine trees;” but enough has been said, perhaps, to prove that 
to such as are content with a lazy holiday among quiet English 
surroundings, a pilgrimage to Bosworth will prove interesting, 
if uneventful, 

A. H. Dirxocg. 
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_ A Ballade of Burden. 
a j “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 
= j 
4 
9 I, | 
Ovr necks are bowed beneath the yoke; 
’ Our slow feet stumble o’er the road; | 
t Grim fear stalks by us from dawn till dark, 
f The fear of the merciless whip and goad. . 
7) Comrades we, in the day’s dull round : 
Q Of light refreshment and lengthy fast; 
° Upheld alone by one sure hope, 
The hope of the rest that must come at last. i 
t ; 
ms II. 
The fierce rain cuts, and the red sun burns, 
Faint are our bodies, and heavy the load; 
The seared skin shrinks from the fly’s light touch, ) 
i Yet ever behind are the whip and goad. 
j Is it hours or years since the day began? 
4 Since the brief sweet moments of night flashed past ? 
t We are strong in the hope that will not fail, 
The hope of the rest that must come at last. 
y 
‘ III. 
‘ The children of men are hard of heart, 


Recking nought of the toilsome road ; 
Though sore feet stumble, and galled necks droop, | 
They spare not the merciless whip and goad. 


ws 
~~ 








A BALLADE OF BURDEN. 


Is there never a heart that is moved to see 
Our lives of labour, and pain, and fast? 
Ay, there 7s One who in mercy sends 
The long, long rest that must come at last. 


L’ Envot. 


The age-long hours, the endless road, 
The fear of the merciless whip and goad, 

All the horrors of life will be over and past, 
When we find the rest that must come at last. 


' f) 
M. D 
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Che Secret Orchard.” 


By AGNES ann EGERTON CASTLE, 
AvuTHors oF ‘THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ‘THE BatH CoMEDY,’ ETC. 


BOOK I. 
THE AFTERNOON, 


“Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant. But 
he knoweth not that the dead are there, and that her guests are in the 
depth of hell.” —(Proverbs.) 


Cuarter I. 


Smver and gold lay the landscape beneath the terrace of the 
Chateau de Fitzroy, this golden month of September, this golden 
hour of the afternoon. The fields of La Celle bathed in sunlight, 
the wooded slopes of St. Michel and Marly already autumn yellow, 
melted into the delicate haze of the valley where the Seine 
shimmered distantly, a stream of burnished silver between the dim 
silver of its banks. In the far background, just substantial 
against the unsubstantial sky line, poised like the last fantastic 
touch of a romantic painter, rose the ruined arches of Marly 
aqueduct—that crowning extravagance of the Roy-Soleil. It 
completed a picture which in its exquisite unreality, its warmth 
and glow, its richness, its stillness, seemed like the dream of a 
Claude Lorraine, expressed by that past-mistress of all art—living 
Nature herself. 


With a hasty yet a heavy tread, the tread of busy-minded 
vigorous middle-age, Dr. Lebel came running up the stone steps 
from the garden-paths below, and emerged upon the terrace; 
truly a most unromantic figure in the foreground of this golden 
panorama. Through large-rimmed spectacles he flung one swift 
glance around him, and noting with impatient disappointment the 
empty wicker chairs, the deserted work-table, paused, snapped his 
fingers and clacked his tongue. Then he glanced up at the facade 
of the house, all mellow in the sunshine that, year in year out, 

* Copyright in the United States of America. 
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had gilded it since the days of Louis XIV.; Luciennes, the most 
genial, the gayest-looking surely of those too few “stately 
homes” of old France, left untouched by the furious, indis- 
criminate zeal of the Revolution. 

Gone is the pleasaunce of Marly; nothing left to recall its 
splendid elegance but the marble-lined basin now used as a 
horse-pond. Gone is the palatial mansion of Sceaux; its very 
site lost amid ploughed fields and pastures, a few scattered 
statues, once the pride of its wondrous gardens, now serving as 
boundary-marks to peasant estates. Gone is Choisy-le-Roy, the 
miniature Versailles. Gone and forgotten every ancient seat of 
the great mnoblesse within striking distance of turbulent Paris, 
except, by what seems almost a freak of fate, this Chateau de 
Fitzroy, or “ Luciennes,” as it is more generally known from 
the name of the nearest village. 

On the crest of the western hills, midway between the heights 
of Versailles and the forest of St. Germain, within three leagues 
of the bastioned walls of the capital, Luciennes sits proudly, rare 
specimen of the country mansion such as old France loved to 
build; not only unmolested, but unrenovated and (yet more 
admirable fortune!) still in the hands of the family for which it 
was erected. 

A simple and noble building rising to two lofty floors under a 
slate Mansard roof; lying between its court of honour and its 
terraced garden, in the middle of a park laid out two centuries 
ago by Le Notre, Louis the Great’s own great gardener. 

Most of the long windows, under their heavy stone pediments, 
stood open; and muslin curtains, lightly swaying to hardly 
perceptible airs, spoke of lofty and cool-breathing rooms within ; 
upon stone coppices, in and out of curving wrought-iron balconies, 
up to the very dormers clinging to the bevelled roof, flowers 
gemmed the grey walls. 

The Doctor ran his keen eye over the building and rested it 
upon a certain balcony of the right wing. 

“Not a soul stirring,” he muttered. But hereupon his further 
advance was arrested by an explosive apparition of colour upon 
the balcony in question. In flaming reds and yellows—it seemed 
as if some huge tropical bird had alighted on the sill. Two copper 
claws were suddenly extended and snowy filmy garments flew out 
in clouds. . 

“No soul indeed, but the wholesomest body in the world,” said 
Lebel to himself; “probably for that reason,” he added cynically. 
“Hullo! Blanchette, hullo, my fairest of snowdrops!” cried he 
in a rough good-humoured shout. “ Where is your mistress ?”’ 
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A grinning copper face, shining beneath a yellow and red 
turban, was instantly protruded over the balcony flowers. 

“ Hullo, Doctor, honey!” The white teeth gleamed. “ Missy 
very busy. Busy dressing!” 

“ Busy dressing?” repeated the shabby gentleman below; he 
stood with his legs apart and his mouth rounded to a whistle in 
expressive astonishment. “That is a strange hearing!” 

The face in mid-air grinned till the vast lips could stretch no 
further. 

“Telegram from massa—massa coming home, ’mediate. I ‘low 
she be glad!” 

Blanchette nodded triumphantly, again shook the delicate 
draperies, waved them like a flag of rejoicing and disappeared, 
followed by the Doctor’s last call which rose crescendo to a bellow: 

“Tam very glad too. But, for God’s sake, tell her I want her. 
It’s urgent, my dove—urgent!” 

M. Lebel pushed back his shapeless panama hat, scratched his 
grey stubble and reflected. Then, shrugging his shoulders, he flung 
himself upon a high garden chair near the balustrade and, propping 
his cheek upon his stumpy fingers, gazed out across the valley. 

So deeply did he give himself up to contemplation that the fall 
of a sedate footstep behind him seemed to strike deaf ears; and it 
was only when a quiet voice sounded upon the breath of a sigh 
above his head that he vouchsafed any consciousness of its owner's 
large, gentle presence. 

“Oh, beautiful France!” said the voice. 

“ Hein!” said the Doctor, just shifting his position so as to 
cast a good-humouredly impatient glance upwards. “ You, 
Canon? I thought I knew the slink of a clerical shoe.” 

The Canon of Marly—Armand de Hauteroche would have been 
his name in the world, but no one in the district ever thought 
of him but as “our Canon ”—the Canon of Marly, his silver head 
bared, stood a moment without answering, one hand—the “ hand 
of a prelate,” as the saying goes, chiselled as it were out of old 
ivory—lightly resting on the stone of the terrace balcony, the 
other upon the back of the Doctor’s chair. His face, large yet 
etherealised, serene yet deeply worn, was turned full towards the 
luminous west and his eyes gazed forth as if following some 
elusive vision. His cassock fell in fine lines around a portly 
figure to which the folds of the purple sash lent an added dignity. 
So exquisitely had these garments been brushed and mended that 
it would have required a very close inspection to discover that 
they were quite as ancient as the Doctor’s rusty and shapeless 
frock coat. 
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“In truth,” said the priest, as if continuing his thonghts 
aloud, “the very fairest spot in the fairest land of Christendom ! 
Of just such a beautiful corner of the world might Horace have 
sung, 

“<Tile terrarum mihi praeter omnes 


Angulus ridet, ubi non Hymetto 
Mella decedunt. .. .’ 


They knew what they were doing, these Fitzroys of old, when 
they planted a home here.” 

Then, bringing his glance back and lightly tapping the Doctor’s 
shoulder, “ Even you, the boasted practical man, were quite lost 
in poetical admiration of yonder golden mists.” 

“Oh, yes!” grunted the other sarcastically. “I could write 
a charming ode on the subjects of golden mists and agues; also 
on the loveliness of chattering teeth and livid skins. I have a 
few patients among those haunts of poetry. As to the famous 
Fitzroys of old, their terrace,” he went on, warming to his 
grumble and bearing down an incipient attempt at interruption, 
“their terrace—I will say this for it—is high up, and that 
is good for our bodies at least. And it looks away from 
Paris—and that may be good for what you are pleased to call 
our souls.” 

“What!” cried the Canon, “do I live to hear reviled the 
Temple of Science, the home of advanced thought, the City of 
Light itself? I thought it was reserved for narrow-minded 
individuals of my conviction to find fault with Babylon. ... Ah, 
the terrible Babylon! ... And yet, when I gaze forth upon her 
far away in the distance from my window, I see the spires and 
towers of her churches pierce heavenwards through the mist of 
her smoke, and | take heart of grace again.” 

“Well, Canon,” said the Doctor, pushing back his chair noisily, 
rising and driving his hands into his waistcoat pockets, ‘‘ whenever 
I look out in the direction of Paris, I see the elegant contour of 
the Eiffel Tower. It dominates your little spires, my poor friend, 
it thrusts its skeleton into the very clouds. Try and get a 
glimpse of the city, east, west, north or south, without that 
monument of modern science jumping into your eye—I defy 
you.” 

“My friend,” said the Canon mildly, “the towers of Notre- 
Dame these eight centuries have seen the rise and fall of many 
false gods—the Church will save France yet.” 

“Pooh! If there were a few more like you, I'll not say but 
what a score of honest, wholesome men, might at least improve 
matters. But your comrades over yonder,” he jerked his thumb 
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over his shoulder and made a contemptuous grimace. Then, 
throwing himself into his favourite attitude, with legs well apart, 
he turned truculently upon his companion : 

“Now, what brings you here, I should like to know? This is 
not the begging hour.” 

“Indeed,” returned the other, “ you do well to remind me of 
the hour. I must see the duchess at once.” 

He turned with some appearance of haste towards the house, 
but the Doctor irreverently arrested him by a fold of his cassock. 

“Hey, hey,” cried he, “not so fast! Where are you off to? 
The Duchess is coming. Lord, what youthful paces all of a 
sudden, my good fellow! Is not patience one of the canonical 
virtues? And besides,” dropping his jeering note to one of semi- 
serious warning, “ remember, if you please, that I am first at the 
box-office. Keep in rear, my friend.” 

Thus adjured, the Canon turned with his unalterable placidity 
and, letting himself subside into a wicker chair, rested his elbows 
ou the arms, joined the tips of his fingers and smiled upon his 
friend. 

“So she is coming?” said he. “Then I will wait-—and take 
my place in rear. Well, that is nothing new. That is where you 
would always place us, is it not? But the last shall be first, it 
hath been said. . . .” 

The Doctor shrugged his shoulders, and took a turn or two 
along the blazing geranium border, kicking up the gravel as he 
paced with the toes of his vast wrinkled shoes. At the third 
turn he halted before the Canon and bent down to look at him 
quizzically. 

“Oh, my fine Canon,” cried he in tones of rough affection, 
“your precious mother, the Church, can flatter herself to have 
epoilt in you the making of a very fine—man!” 

The Canon raised long drooping lids. 

“Oh, my dear Doctor,” he cosed hack, “the World, the Flesh, 
and the Devil can flatter themselves to have spoilt in you 
the making of a very fine—Christian. But,” said the priest 
comfortably, dropping his eyes again and crossing his feet, 
“there will be the greater rejoicing among the angels upon your 
conversion.” 

The Doctor started and snorted. The cleric chuckled to 
himself in the renewed enjoyment of a most familiar joke. 

“Pooh,” said the Doctor, blowing out his cheeks with ineffable 
scorn. “Sorry for those pet fowls of yours if that’s their only 
prospect for a treat !” 

There was a pause, and the gravel flew again under an irritable 
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foot. Then both men furtively consulted their watches. The 
Doctor, wheeling round, caught the Canon in the act. 

“Come, come,” said he. “ What brings you here? I know! 
You want that good woman there”—jerking his thumb at the 
baleony with his homely gesture—‘“ to give more of her good 
money to cram some wretched infant’s head full of spiders’ webs 
about the next world, instead of bringing him up to be a useful 
member of this. Or some of those little mewed-up old maids 
of yours have sent you to beg for a new doll for their 
chapel... .” 

Here the speaker interrupted himself by tripping against the 
overflowing work-basket in his restless bear-walk. He stooped, 
picked up between his finger and thumb a piece of satin vestment 
gorgeously worked with purple crosses, and surveyed it with 
great disgust. 

“Look at that now, just look at that! <A pretty thing fora 
woman to be wasting her time upon whilst she might be making 
garments for the naked.” 

Dr. Lebel here shook the offending object in front of the 
Canon’s placid nose. “ Look at it,” he repeated. ‘“Itis the very 
symbol of your estate. Oh, it’s beautifully decorated, I grant 
you. It has taken time and trouble, and some intellect, to bring 
it to such perfection! But what is it for? That’s what I say, 
what is the end of it ?—God Almighty!” 

The little man furiously dashed the piece of work into the 
basket and all but snapped his fingers in derision. 

“You have said it,” said the Canon. “The end is—God 
Almighty.” 

His voice rose sonorously. He extended his right arm with 
one slow movement in marked contrast to his interlocutor’s 
ceaseless gesticulation. 

“We have an end,” continued the Canon, “an immortal one. 
And this is where we differ from you. What is your end? You 
will say with magnificence: Humanity. Humanity? In other 
words, Corruption, Death and—according to your scientific creed 
—Annihilation.” 

The Doctor stared with goggling angry eyes through his 
spectacles, and turned several scathing but chaotic retorts upon 
an eager tongue. The other smiled, and reaching out his arms, 
drew the work-basket to him. . 

“ Besides,” pursued he gently, “may not our friend embroider 
a pretty thing now and again, were it only as a relaxation, after 
such work as this?” 

As he spoke he produced from the recesses of the basket a 
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knitted mass of coarse crimson wool and shook it out; a petticoat 
complete, of vast and hideous proportions but a most comfortable 
promise of warmth. 

The Doctor still glared. Then he suddenly snatched the 
garment from the Canon and began to roll it up with almost 
infantile glee. 

“Aha!” cried he. “Did you there, at least, my friend! This 
is for my old lady with the sciatica.” 

The deeper note of the cleric’s indulgent laughter mingled with 
the layman’s cachinations. 

“Doctor, Doctor,” cried the Canon, shaking a prophetic finger, 
“‘ we shall see you on your knees yet.” 


Cuapter II. 


Ar the top of the steps leading into the house, framed in the 
darkness of the open doorway, stood the Duchess of Cluny, clad 
in white. Shading her eyes from the level sun-rays, she looked 
smilingly down upon the friendly belligerents. A large tan- 
coloured hound bounded past her, careered out upon the terrace, 
circled in a large sweeping canter round the gossips and returned 
to thrust his head under his mistress’s hand. Both men started, 
with a look of pleasure on their faces. 

“There she comes,” said the Canon, rising. 

“ At last,” said the Doctor, as he swept his panama from his 
bristling grey head. 

The Duchess came down towards them, walking rather quickly 
and stretching out both her hands. The sunshine lit with gold 
the waves of her brown hair as she advanced bareheaded into the 
still, soft, scented air. She was a tall woman, with a classic 
breadth of shoulder and length of limb, with a proud set of head 
contradicted by a gentleness of gaze that was almost timid. 

The Duchess of Cluny (born Helen Church) was one of those 
rare flowers which, blossoming upon the fine old Anglo-Saxon 
stock, seem, in the soil and air of the New World, to have drawn 
into themselves a special perfection and vigour of beauty; one 
of those beings, rich in health, in strength, fortune and looks, 
which America from time to time sends over to old Europe to 
revive some grand decaying race and fitly wear the coronet of 
some majestic title. 

There was nothing that betokened delicacy in the creamy 
pallor of her cheek. There was nothing of insipidity in the 
loveliness of her face, which was saved from the dulness of 
perfection by one or two charming irregularities: a deep dimple 
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on one side of curving lips that were ever inclined to part in a 
sweet eager way over the most faultless teeth in all the world, 
and eyebrows perhaps a little too straight and thick, over child’s 
eyes, deep grey, with pupils dilating darkly under the smallest 
emotion. 

Every year of the well-filled thirty-five of this woman’s life 
had added its touch in dignity and in a motherly richness of 
figure and expression; and yet, perhaps, the most noticeable 
thing about her countenance was an expression of almost girlish 
innocence. 

The two men who now advanced towards her both looked on 
her, after their different kind, as one looks upon the dearest 
on earth. 

“My good friends,” she said, yielding her right hand to the 
priest and her left to the Doctor. Then to the latter : “ Ah,” 
said she, “1 see you have already been at my basket! Now what 
do you want of me?” 

She released their fingers with a little friendly shake, subsided 
into one of the wicker chairs and folded her draperies round her. 

“Oh, you come at the right moment, you two!” she went on, 
with a new note in her voice, like a joy-bell. “ What could I 
refuse to any one now? Cluny is coming home, coming home 
to-day!” 

She looked from one to the other triumphantly. 

They were both very glad; she saw that, and she was satisfied. 
She did not realise that their gladness was all because of hers. 

“T must not be selfish,” she went on with a happy sigh. 
“ What do you want?” 

Eagerly the Doctor drew a chair beside her. ‘“ Madam,” said 
he, extending his stumpy fingers oratorically. 

“Indeed,” began the Canon on the other side, with quite an 
unusual emphasis. 

“No, Doctor, no,” said she smiling, as they abrupily halted and 
contemplated each other with discontent: “ the Church first.” 

Hereupon the little man grew desperately sombre; he pushed 
his spectacles back on his forehead, screwed up h‘s eyes, and 
wrung his nether lip between angry finger and thumb. 

A shade fell upon the Duchess’s face. Looking earnestly at 
him: 

“Oh, is it as Lad as that?” she cried. “Then, Canon, we must 
let him have his say first, for you know, when our Doctor plauts 
his spectacles that way, it’s a matter of life and death.” 

“But I, too,” urged the priest, with gentle authority, “am 
here upon a matter of the most immediate importance.” 
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The Doctor exploded. 

“Qh, yes, of course—some hysterical washing-girl has worked 
herself into a vocation mania and requires an outfit, or something. 
Now listen to me c 

The Canon of Marly lived under a chastened ordinance, but he 
too was human: it was not meet the Church should give way to the 
laity. The Duchess sat between the two estates with a placidity 
that showed her to be well accustomed to such scenes. Indeed, 
the smile with which she regarded them had something quaintly 
maternal in its indulgent patience. 

“Tt is a most pitiable case,” intoned the priest in her ear. 
While, now fairly roused, the layman bellowed on the other side: 

“ Bernard’s girl y 

Then both mingled their accents of wrath and sorrow in the 
same words: “ Poor little Rose—dying!—in an outhouse!” 
They stopped dead short, and glared. After a second their 
faces relaxed as if by magic; with the same movement they 
clasped hands across the Duchess’s knees. 

“Oh! what an apostle lost to us!” murmured the Canon 
audibly, as he half turned away to hunt for his snufl-box in the 
folds of his cassock. 

“What a splendid fellow that might have been!” growled 
Dr. Lebel. 

Helen had risen abruptly. 

“Stop,” she cried, “let me understand. Why, you are both 
talking about Rose, then. Did you say that Bernard’s child, our 
little innocent Rose, has come back—ill ?” 

“ Alas!” said the priest, “no longer innocent Rose. Ah, that 
Paris!” sighed he. 

“Ah, Paris!” echoed the Doctor, and shook his fist in the 
direction of the east. Then, with unabashed inconsequence, he 
went on, glowering upon the priest: “She has come back fearfully 
ill, that is what it is. And her pious, confession-going, fasting 
father has turned her out to die. Betrayed by one man, con- 
demned by another. For that’s the justice of well-organised 
society.” 

“ My God!” exclaimed Helen. “ Betrayed—that child! Doctor, 
you must believe in a God, if only for the punishment of such 
crimes. If Cluny were here, how his generous soul would flame! 
And Bernard has cast her off—oh! that is cruel.” Her lip 
quivered ; tears leaped to her eyes. But she was a woman whose 
pity was prompt to action. “She must be brought here. Here 
we can take care of her.” 

She laid her hand on the Doctor's coat sleeve and turned an 
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imploring face over her shoulder towards the priest. “Oh, my 
good friends, hurry. I would go with you, but she might be 
ashamed to see me—poor thing! Stay! I will send Blanchette ; 
she has known her from a child.” 

She moved swiftly towards the house as she spoke, followed by 
her satellites. 

“ Yes,” remarked the Doctor, looking with a fresh vindictiveness 
at his beloved enemy, “a negress, there’s one comfort, will remain 
at heart heathen till her last breath.” 

He broke into what was almost a trot in order to have the first 
voice in the preparations. But from the steps he turned again 
to jeer at the more dignified advance of the older man : 

“T thought you would have run to the prodigal, Canon. Now 
mark, I won’t have her preached at; she is not in a state to 
bear it.” 

The Church had the last word. ‘~ 

“T only ask to come in,” it said sedately, “where your science 
fails.” 


Cuapter III. 


SzvERaL guests were expected that afternoon at Luciennes. On 
three several occasions the sunlit, hitherto drowsy, courtyard had 
been filled with movement and clangour. 

The barouche, the stout prancing bays and the fat first coach- 
man in person, in fact the equipage of great occasions, to start 
early for Paris and bring back Madame la Marquise de Lormes, 
her son Monsieur le Marquis and party, from the family mansion 
in the Faubourg St. Germain; the victoria to meet Monsieur 
Favereau at four-ten, with the second coachman and the roans. 
English John to be at Rueil before five, with the Duke’s own 
American trotter and the dog-cart.—Such had been the orders of 
the Duchess. 

It was not often that such an influx was expected at the 
chateau, and the stately placid routine of the establishment was 
pleasantly fluttered. 

The hostess herself, immediately upon the speeding of her new 
charitable undertaking, had been moved into the unwonted fussiness 
of inspecting the guests’ apartments for the second time. She 
had added certain pleasing volumes to the collection already 
awaiting M. Favereau near his consecrated corner window; had 
placed a specially selected picture (of austere religious character) 
on the cabinet facing Madame la Marquise’s canopied bed, In 
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the apartment of the Marquis she had ordered the lighting of a 
small wood fire, with a sudden recollection of that young noble- 
man’s chilly propensities. 

Upon the other hand, in the room destined to the Marquise’s 
eldest son, by a former marriage—the American sailor cousin, 
fresh from the great wave spaces and the salt breezes—she super- 
intended the flinging open of both windows, the removal of super- 
fluous furniture as well as the laying bare of the cool parquet 
floor. 

In her husband’s room she lingered, but found little to alter. 
Here the most divining care had already been expended. She 
moved a vase of his favourite monthly roses, only to replace them 
in their first position. A little while she gazed dreamily at the 
full length portrait of herself, Carolus Duran’s most delicate 
masterpiece, the only picture on the simple and lofty panelled 
walls; then gravely and anxiously she turned to contemplate the 
riper beauty imaged in the dressing-table mirror; caught the 
gleam of a white hair in the full wave upon her brow and pulled 
it out. 

In yet another chamber did her steps linger. This was a little 
rvom opposite her own apartment, all white and rosy (colours of 
innocence and happiness), all muslin and lace, overlooking the 
rosiest, most smiling and most flowery corner of the gardens—a 
very bower, one would say, for some young princess! It was 
already known in Luciennes as “Mademoiselle’s room.” For 
more than a fortnight its preparation had been the subject 
of the Duchess’s constant preoccupation. The household, indeed, 
were considerably exercised in its mind concerning the identity of 
its future occupant, more especially as Madame Blanchette, who 
seemed to be her mistress’s only confidant on the subject, had 
gratified her fellow servants’ curiosity no further than by the 
remark : 

“ Missy want somethin’gyowng about de house.” 

Here Helen seemed to find a thousand little touches to add, 
and only the grating sweep of the gilt iron gateway followed by 
the crunching of wheels aroused her from this work of super- 
erogation to more immediate concerns. But the dreamy smile 
which it had called forth was still upon her lips as she descended 
the stairs—in that inimitable swift advance of hers, which never 
betrayed hurry—to greet her first visitor, M. Jaques Favereau, 
a minister of France, her oldest friend in that land of her 
adoption. 

This was a tall, elderly, witty-looking man, with a grey beard 
clipped to a point, and a slight stoop from the neck emphasising 
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the keen look of the short-sighted eyes behind a pince-nez. A 
distinguished-looking man with the red rosette of the Legion of 
Honour (in his case, it seemed, honour in the right place) peeping 
from the button-hole of his summer suit. A man of the world, 
who walked with easy tread between the assembled footmen into 
the great hall and swept his hat from his head upon sight of his 
hostess with the affectionate gesture of one more than sure of his 
welcome. 

“So there you are, Favereau,” she said, halting upon the last 
two steps of the stairs, and extending her hand which he raised 
to his lips and retained for a moment; whereupon descending to 
his level and laying her left hand over his own, she offered her 
forehead to his salute. Then hanging on his arm, “Come out- 
side,” said she. ‘Oh, I have so many things to tell you!” 

In the outer world the flight of another hour had deepened the 
gold of the lengthening sunrays, shot the distant mists with soft 
mauves and purples, and evoked from the dim leafy bowers of the 
gardens the evening voices of thrush and blackbird. 

“There is nothing in all the universe,” said Favereau, sinking 
into a wicker lounge, “so comfortable as my chair, upon your 
terrace, Helen.” 

“How good of you,” she responded, as settled among her 
cushions she mechanically extended her hand for her work-basket, 
“to leave your great Paris and your post at the helm for our 
sleepy quiet corner.” 

“Good of me!” he echoed and laughed a little to himself. 
Then dropping his glasses from his nose and turning his short- 
sighted gaze upon her with a kind of tender relaxation that 
spread to all the muscles of his strung-up nervous face: 

“ Why, my dear,” he said, “you have re-established here a bit 
of our lost Eden. I turn my face towards it, from the turmoil 
yonder—turmoil indeed since the opening of this exhibition—as 
an exile towards home. This place is my paradise.” 

“Tt is odd that you should use the word,” said the Duchess. 
And dropping the glowing strip of satin upon her lap, she lifted 
her hands to the laces upon her bosom. “That is just what 
Cluny said!” She drew from its hiding-place a thin blue sheet 
of paper and smoothed it with loving touch. “Listen: ‘I return 
home to-day. Home to my paradise.’ Fancy, in a telegram! 
Is he not a foolish boy?” She glanced up at her old friend as 
she spoke, with a pride of joy that was well-nigh virginal in its 
open simplicity. ‘And is not it good news for me? And are 
not you glad?” she pursued. “ For, as I wrote to you, he did not 
think he could get back before another five days. It is a pity 
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our estates are so much scattered,” she went on with a little sigh. 
“Their administration calls him away so often. But I cannot 
wish him not to be a good landlord, can 1?” folding the telegram 
once more and replacing it absently. 

“Of course not,” responded M. Favereau gravely. And there 
fell a little silence. 

This the man presently broke, briskly calling Helen back from 
some far-off dream in which, upon the mysterious passionate 
hymning of the thrush, her thoughts had wandered. 

“ You look very well, Helen,” said he, “ very well.” 

“How could it be otherwise,” she cried, “when Cluny is 
coming home! Home-coming makes up for all. Oh, I am well: 
you see, I am so happy. Dear old Favereau,” she went on, 
stretching out her hand to him, “I hardly like to talk about it! 
One should have, I think, the modesty of one’s happiness. But 
with you, you to whom, after all, we owe it, you who made us 
known to each other, I cannot have this reserve. You have seen 
for yourself! You know!” 

Favereau gently laid her hand back upon her knee. 

“ Yes,” said he in an unemotional voice, “ I know, I have seen.” 

She did not seem to feel any lack in his manner; her face 
under the glow of her thoughts had grown radiant. 

“Oh, Cluny is a man!” she cried. “ You always laughed at me 
from my very childhood for my romantic dreams. You know how 
high I always placed my ideal of the man I could love. Ah! you 
can guess then what Cluny has been to me when I tell you, after 
all these years, that he has never once failed me, never once 
fallen from it... . Why do you look like that ?” 

Favereau started slightly, determinedly swept from his face by 
a kind wrinkling smile the unconscious gravity, amounting almost 
to trouble, which had settled upon it. 

“I?” said he. “Oh, only for the old reason! You build too 
high, Helen, I have often warned you; too high for safety.” 

“Ah!” cried she, with shining eyes, “if Cluny for all these 
years had not surrounded me with the most delicate, the most 
untiring love, I should have to worship him now for his last act 
of goodness to me.” 

Favereau clipped the fine bridge of his nose with his pince-nez 
once more and turned a quizzical inquisitive look upon her. 

“Tndeed ? And what,” said he, “is this wonderful new proof 
of our Edward's goodness ?” 

“ That was one of the things I had to tell you.” Herea shade 
of embarrassment overspread the eagerness of her countenance. 
She took up her neglected work and began to stitch with great 
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vigour. After a few seconds she pursued hesitatingly: “It is 
rather a long story, and asad one. And you do not like long 
stories. And you know you hate sad ones.” 

“ How now!” cried he, “ you have that sort of guilty look upon 
you that generally proclaims some more than usually outrageous 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary business.” 

He laughed ; but she put up her hands quickly, as if to ward off 
a blow. 

“Oh, don’t say that!” she exclaimed with a ery. 

“ My dear child 2 

“God took her husband from her,’ said Helen in a sort of 
whisper, her lips trembling. “Oh, no, Favereau, indeed I am 
not a saint! And indeed I don’t want to beasaint! Saints have 
such sad lives, and I am so happy!” 

There was a short silence. M. Favereau, Minister of Public 
Worship and Education, took off his glassex, rubbed them between 
his finger and thumb and cleared his throat. For a moment, it 
seemed, suitable words with which to continue the conversation 
failed him. Then he once more mentally shook himself. 

“Come, Helen,” said he, “confession is good for the soul !” 

She glanced at him quickly from her work; timid eyes were 
hers from under the queenly brow. 

“ My old mentor,” said she, “yes!” 





Cuapter LY. 


“ Have you ever heard,” said the Duchess after a pause, once more 
placid, and smoothing out the vestment upon her knee, “of a 
Madame Laura Bell?” 

M. Favereau jumped in his chair. 

“Laura, hey... ? You don’t mean the Laura Bell?” 

“T think there was only one,” said Helen gently as she 
threaded a new strand of rose silk. 

Favereau sank back in his chair and began to gaze at the 
deepening blue sky with the air of one determined to be surprised 
at nothing. 

“T have heard of the... of la Belle Laura, as she was called,” 
he remarked at length. 

“She is dead,” said Helen, in her grave voice of pity. 

Favereau still found interest in atmospheric contemplation. 

“TI believe, said he, “that I did read some edifying obituary 
notices.” 

Helen’s needle halted in mid-air; she gazed dreamily out 
towards the gorgeous west. 
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“Very few people,” she observed into space, “knew that 
woman as I did.” 

Favereau gathered his long limbs together with a jerk. 

“ Hein!” he ejaculated. 

“T knew her heroic goodness,” said the Duchess looking steadily 
at him, with just a shade of severity. 

“Aha!” said the man, clasping his hands over his knees and 
staring at her with a blank countenance. 

“ Ah, you may laugh if you like!” she cried quickly. 

“I?” interrupted he. “Lauga? Where do you see that?” 

Helen’s cheek flushe¢. She had the sweetest blood in all the 
world, but it was prompt to rise. 

“T don’t want to understand what you mean,” she exclaimed 
indignantly. “I don’t want to know into what folly, what misery 
the poor creature fell. She was impulsive, passionate. She was 
a desolate woman: she became desperate.” 

Favereau’s eyes softened once again with a wonderful tenderness 
as he gazed upon this most cherished child of happiness kindling 
in generous defence of an unfortunate sister. 

“But, Helen,” said he after a little pause, in his cool voice, 
“where could you have met Laura Bell?” 

“Ab, not where you would have met her, sir! In poverty- 
stricken hovels, in sad hospital wards.... What that woman did, 
unknown to the world, in the way of charity, passes all I can 
tell you.” 

“So that was how you met,” said Favereau musingly. He sank 
back into his seat and, closing his eyes, seemed to fall into a deep 
reverie. 

Helen threw a glance at him as if to apologise for her heat of 
speech and took up her work again. ‘The pause that fell, filled up 
by the dreamy song of the thrush and the rising scent of the 
geranium leaves, was a lengthy one. Twice or three times the 
Duchess attempted to break it, but hesitated upon the choice of 
the right word. At last, stitching very fast and without glancing 
up, she remarked in an elaborately matter of fact manner : 

“The poor thing had a child.” 

Favereau half opened one eye and closed it again. 

“ Aha!” commented he. 

“Listen, Favereau,” said she with a sudden pleading earnestness. 
“That mother had the courage to give up her little daughter 
before the babe could know her, lest any contamination should 
fall upon its innocence. The child has been brought up as an 
orphan, at some school in the provinces. The mother never 
allowed herself to see it, even as a stranger. Oh, am I not right 
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in thinking that if there is atonement before Heaven, its gates 
were not shut to Laura Bell!” 

“Who knows?” said the man dreamily, without opening his 
eyes. ‘ You at least will, some day.” 

“ Her one thought then,” pursued Helen unheeding, “was her 
child. She had put by quite a little fortune for her.” 

“T thought,” he broke in again, still in the same manner, “she 
died penniless.” 

“So she did, poor thing! She was too eager. It was through 
want that she herself had fallen, and therefore she wanted her 
child, since she could do no more for her, to be rich, to be safe! 
She lost all at one stroke in I know not what speculation. And 
it killed her. Now we had not met very often. We could not 
have had much in common, of course ; but we were attracted to 
each other, I think. She looked so unhappy!” 

“That of course, was sufficient to attract yeu!” 

“T longed to help her, but she never spoke about herself. Only 
once as we parted, she whispered into my ear, ‘ Pray for me!’ A 
few weeks ago I was amazed to receive a letter from her. She wrote 
that she was dying and would I, of my charity, go and see her?” 

“ And of course, of your charity, you went.” 

“Of course,” cried she; and, throwing to the winds all diplomatic 
preparation for her difficult avowal, proceeded eagerly: “Oh, 
Favereau, it was the saddest thing I have ever seen! She was 
struck down in the very plenitude of life. In painfully drawn 
words, for she had hardly breath left to speak with, she told me of 
the child, of her own life. I held the poor creature's ice-cold hands. 
The chill of death was on her, but yet she blushed, blushed in 
her shame to the roots of her hair wet already with the death- 
sweat. ‘In my desolation,’ she said, ‘the thought of you came 
to me like the vision of an angel. You are rich, you are powerful, 
and you are all goodness,’ that is what she said, you know; she 
said to me: ‘Of your charity will you save my child?’” 

Favereau slowly opened both his eyes. 

“And of your charity,” said he in the same lazy, cooing way, 
“you promised.” 

“Of course,” she echoed impatiently. Then turning brighily 
upon her friend: “I got all the documents, then and there. I left 
her, I think, in peace.” 

She paused, then flushing : 

“The little one,” she pursued, “was born in spring, so she 
told me, and the young father and mother called her ‘Gioja, 
because of their happiness then.” Divinely deep grew the scarlet 
on the Duchess’s cheek, but she looked steadily at her friend. “It 
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was all very, very sad: he, the young husband, died in May, and 
she in time fell into profound poverty and then—and then, as I 
said, it was she became known as Laura Bell . . . and had to give 
up her Gioja.” 

Favereuu was gazing straight before him. “ Gioja,” he repeated 
musingly. “Joy, the most evanescent, the most capricious of all 
human emotions—the folly of trying to perpetuate it in a poor 
little human monument !” 

After a moment Helen resumed simply : 

“ The child comes home to-day.” 

“ The child comes home to-day!” 

Favereau, sprang to his feet with an inarticulate sound 
suggestive of sudden choking. 

“The child comes—home. My God, what madness are you 
planning ? ” 

As he rose, so did she and turned and faced him in beautiful 
defiance ; their eyes nearly on a level. 

“ Ah, you men of the world,” she cried, “that is always your 
cant phrase when any one has been inspired to do some little deed 
of goodness out of the beaten track! Thank Heaven my Cluny is 
made of nobler stuff!” 

She caught both his hands and shook them backward and 
forward to emphasise her words. 

“Favereau,” she pursued, “before even I had time to explain 
my wish to Cluny, to tell him what I knew of the mother, of the 
child herself, he forestalled me. ‘You want to have the little 
one here,’ said he, ‘ very well, adopt her if you want to. We will 
give her a home, and when the time comes, we'll find her a 
husband.’” 

“Pray, my dear Helen,” said the Minister of Public Worship 
and Education, recovering his self-control, “release my hands and 
allow me to wipe the drops of consternation which the very thought 
of your rashness has started on my brow. Oh! I am not in the 
least surprised at your husband’s behaviour: that is Cluny all 
over—inconceivably light-minded. However, it will not do 
either of you much harm, I daresay, to learn for yourselves that 
all your inspirations are not necessarily happy ones. After a few 
weeks’ experimentalising with governesses you will probably realise 
the inexpediency of turning Luciennes into an orphan asylum. 
No doubt you will find some excellent school for the embarrassing 
child.” 

The Duchess dropped her mentor’s hands as requested and was 
now looking down at her own taper fingers. A cloud of embarrass- 
ment had dimmed her radiant confidence. 
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“The child?” she said with a laugh that strove to be airy. 
“ Unfortunately, my old Favereau, the child is—is eighteen.” 

Upon hearing this culminating and crushing detail the 
gentleman’s feelings became too deep for words. Casting on her 
one look of despair that was almost comic in its intensity, he 
turned away and began to pace the gravel with irritable steps. 

Helen looked after him, half laughing, half apologetic. Presently 
she ran up to his side. 

“ And the little one is coming to-day!” she cried with a sort of 
child-like glee at having at last exposed the full extent of her 
mischief. “And Aunt Harriet is actually chaperoning her, and I 
have prepared such a little nest for her, poor bird! And in fine, 
Favereau, my heart is so full that there is not room for a drop 
more. Oh! don’t be hard on me, old friend,” she cried, changing 
her note. “Folly is divine sometimes. Can I not at least play 
at being a mother ?”’ 

The man stopped in his walk, laid his hands upon her shoulders 
and looked down into her face with eyes at once fatherly, lover-like 
and reverential. 

“Play at being a mother!” he repeated. “ Why, my dear, you 
are always playing the mother. Is there any one of us, even your 
husband, to whom you are not most unwearyingly, most divinely 
maternal ?” 

Then abruptly turning away: “ But for all that,” he said drily, 
“your plan is the most insane that even you ever plotted and 
even Cluny gaily abetted !” 


CuHaptTer Y. 


“Hutto!” cried a high pitched, slightly nasal voice from the 
topmost of the housesteps. 


The Duchess glanced round and her face lit up with merriment : 

“Tt is Nessie,” said she. 

Favereau bowed profoundly in the direction of the new comer 
and waved a courteous hand. 

“T am indeed fortunate,” said he in easy English. 

“Hullo, I declare if there is not the Minister,” cried the un- 
modulated tones. “How do?” 

The little figure at the top of the steps waved in return a 
minute hand, fluttered a vaporous assortment of flounces, opened 
a large pink parasol and came forward towards them, tripping 


now and again in overlong skirts which were ruthlessly permitted 
to trail. 
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From the crown of her little dark head, elaborately tired, to 
the tip of her high-heeled pointed shoe, miraculously small; in 
every line of the dusky face, wittily irregular, delicately pretty ; 
in every line of the slim lithe figure, Nessie Rodriguez proclaimed 
herself American—American of that class of bewitching New- 
World women who look upon Paris as their paradise, are deter- 
mined to take their share of bliss here below, and make sure 
that their garb shall never be unworthy of the beatific state. 

With a final trip that threatened to destroy whole yards of 
wonderful fal-lals the little lady halted, extended the minute hand 
blazing with rings to Favereau’s mock rapturous salutation, while 
she herself bestowed a bird-like dart and chirrup in the direction 
of the Duchess’s left temple. 

“ Now, Helen, what do you think of my new gown?” As she 
spoke Madame Rodriguez shook out her skirts; and there seemed 
to be a ruffling and fluttering of feathers, followed by shapely 
subsidence. 

“Paquin says,” she twittered, “they must be an inch on the 
ground all round. How is one to walk, I should like to know? 
You are a man of taste, Mister Minister. (It’s real splendid to 
see you!) What's your candid opinion on the new fashion? It 
is kind of silly, don’t you think, to make people forget you have 
a foot.” 

She chose her chair, taking possession with another inimitable 
whisk of draperies and an arrangement of limbs which brought 
into proper notice the swing of the miraculous shoe. 

Favereau, his humorous face wrinkled with amusement, bent 
slightly to examine through his eye-glass the arch of embroidered 
kid. 

“Could any man,” he sighed, “forget that you had a foot, 
Madame ?” 

Nessie brought her toes within the range of her vision with a 
slight kick. 

“T wouder,” said she, “if that’s a compliment?” 

Bubbling with amusement she shot a confidential glance at 
Helen, upon which her countenance suddenly changed. With 
lowered feet and raised head she turned sharply upon her friend. 

“What's happened to you, Helen? You've got another face 
since this morning.” 

The light that only one thought had the power to evoke lit up 
the Duchess’s eyes and smile. Her hand sought with unconscious 
caress the hidden telegram. 

“TI have had news,” she said. 

Nessie gave a little snort: 
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“You don’t mean to say that Duke of yours has sent you 
another letter? ” 

“No, a telegram. He is coming back—this afternoon.” 

The sunshine of her joy so flooded this happy wife that even 
her familiar companion’s ready tongue had to wait a moment on 
staring eyes. 

“ Well, I do admire!” she burst forth at last with the shrillest 
note of her high gamut. “ Look at her, Monsieur Favereau! I 
always said Helen had a lovely character. What other woman 
now would wear a face like that, just because her husband’s 
coming home? And sucha frock! My, for a husband! Now I 
have fixed myself real smart too; but that’s because of the 
American sailor-cousin—one of the heroes of Santiago you know 
—the new Beau.” 


“ An encouraging remark,” said Favereau in his gentle bass, “ to 
make before ——” 

“The old Beau?” interrupted Nessie with a delighted cackle. 
She tapped his shirt-cuff with her little jewelled finger, took a 
necessary breath, and started afresh: ‘“‘ Well, Helen’s a real saint, 
ain’t she? Now, what do you say?” 

“T say,” answered Favereau drily, “that if Cluny is not a real 
saint, he ought to be.” 

The Duchess looked up from her work and shot an amazed 
look at the man’s countenance—a countenance that was as super- 
ficially expressive as it was fundamentally secretive. She drew 
her brows together; her eager lips trembled over a rush of words, 
but the arrival in procession of what the majordomo presently 
announced as “ le five o’clock ” checked further intimate speech. 

Nessie fell upon the cakes with an appreciation which for the 
moment necessitated her undivided attention. Favereau remained 
standing in the attitude in which he had risen to receive his cup 
from Helen’s hand. Absently stirring the three lumps of sugar in 
the uncreamed mixture (his hostess knew to a nicety, and never 
forgot, the individual tastes of her friends), he watched the 
Duchess’s face with an ever-gathering gravity. 

Round and round went the little Russian enamelled spoon, in 
the yellow Russian tea, though the sugar was long since dissolved ; 
round and round went his anxious thoughts, and to as useless a 
purpose : 


“So serene, so wntroubled, so untouched, so steadfast in all else, 
yet here so vulnerable, that even to question in jest the perfection of 
her idol suffices to bring this shade upon her face! Ah me! Angel, 
saint to all the world—woman, more tenderly woman than most to the 
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man her husband! God guard us!—and I who made the marriage 
to give her happiness, out of my own poor heart!” 


“ Yes, my dear,” resumed Nessie, brandishing a slice of walnut 
cake in the direction of the Duchess’s bent head and resuming the 
original thread of her discourse, “ you're just too good for this 
world, that’s flat!” 

Helen looked up: 

“Do you want to make out,” said she with a little laugh, 
“that there is any merit in my loving Cluny? Oh, I am afraid 
the path of sanctity is steeper!” 

Madame Rodriguez, who out of her slice had bitten a semicircle 
that bore unimpeachable witness to the perfection of her small 
teeth, here cried indistinctly, but with the greatest earnestness : 

“Don’t you try to climb any higher, my dear. No, don’t you 
try! Men do not like to be made to live always on the heights, 
do they, Monsieur Favereau ? ” 

Favereau swallowed his tea-syrup and deposited the cup before 
answering. Then drily: 

“Tn great altitudes,” he answered, “ the atmosphere is perhaps 
rather too rarefied for ordinary lungs to breathe with comfort.” 

“That’s so. As for me,” proceeded Nessie, “I always feel a 
kind of mountain-sickness coming over me when I have been 
a week in the house alone with Helen.” 

The Duchess looked from one to the other of her friends. 

“T don’t think I quite know what you mean,” she said, flushing. 

“We mean well to you, my dear,” cried the shrill mentor, and 
fell to emphatic speech, pointed by the most warning gesticulation 
of absurd hands. “ We all know that you are an angel, and a 
saint, and have a halo growing somewhere round your head, and 
we know that the nearer the sky you are, the more at home you 
feel. But husbands—husbands, my dear, are mere human beings. 
If one wants to live with them happily one must come down from 
one’s heights.” 

“In fact,” interrupted Helen with a still deepening colour, 
“every woman must bring herself down to a lower level if she 
would please her husband. Is that your advice, Nessie, and is it 
—based on experience ? ” 

Hardly had the words escaped her lips than she repented her 
and stretched out a tender hand of apology to Madame Rodriguez. 
But that lady was of no such susceptible fibre. 

“Mercy!” she cried. “Experience? No! Guess I'd have 
been mud up to my chin by this time if I'd tried to live down to 
Rodriguez. One need not quite go after them into the swamps.” 
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“Madame Rodriguez is a philosopher,” said Fuvereau, beginuing 
to choose a cigarette after a dumb show of demand for per- 
mission. “ Yes, there are middle distances. ‘Those are the safest. 
Compromises for us all.” 

The Duchess flamed again with that quick, sweet passion of hers 
that was kindled only by a too sensitive generosity. 

“Compromise!” cried she. “I hate the word. I hate the idea. 
What does it mean? Being false tu one’s best possibility. Slip- 
ping in between the wall and one’s honour. A cloak to disguise 
treason, a kiss to cover a betrayal!” 

Favereau looked at her kindling face with his sad wise eyes. 

“Compromise,” he said, “my dear lady, is the cardinal con- 
dition of life’s tenure. It is the safety-valve of social existence ; 
the first lesson to be taught the child, the last consolation of the 
old man.” 

“] will have none of it,” said the Duchess. ‘I would never be 
content with half an honour, half a love, half a happiness— 
I think I would as soon do nothing as only half my best. 
And so would Cluny,” she added after a short pause. “He 
is one who would as soon lose honesty itself as the delicacy 
of truth.” 

Monsieur Favereau brushed an imperceptible ash from his 
immaculate grey knee. 

Madame Rodriguez's bright eyes, after vainly endeavouring to 
catch his dreamy glance, became suddenly suffused. She sprang 
to her feet and, fluttering to the back of her friend’s chair, caught 
her impulsively round the neck. 

“She’s too good for this world!” she repeated then, shooting 
the words at Favereau over the pretty bronze hair and squeezing 
the white throat with her dusky hands. “How in this universe 
you ever came to take up with an earthy little worm like me, 
well, it just beats me! But, after all, it’s just because you are 
you! Look here, Mister Minister: 1 was a poor unhappy little 
devil at school—yes J was, Helen, you know I was—always in 
disgrace, snubbed by the grand French girls (because my Poppa 
had made his own pile instead of finding it ready made), sent to 
Coventry by my own compatriots because of the crimp in my 
hair! Why the poor dears, Poppa and Momma, would insist on 
sending me to that slap-up convent, the Lord only knows! They’d 
set their hearts on seeing me a real swell, you see. And then 
Helen here, Helen, this bleseed duck—yes you are, Helen, and 
you always were”—with fresh pressure from the girdle of 
vehement hands, “Helen, the pride of the place, brought up 
by the greatest lady of the whole Faubourg St. Germain—My! 
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how that old cat-of-an-aunt of yours, my dear, used to wither me 
through her eyeglass! (she was just American enough, you 
see, to scorn me twice over) Helen, the biggest heiress in Paris, 
sprig of the real old Virginia stock, she just took me up and 
floated me right off. That’s Helen’s way!” 

“ Dear Nessie,” said the Duchess, pulling down the embracing 
hands and tilting her head back in the endeavour to stop the 
chattering mouth with a kiss, “ don’t forget that, when our good 
Favereau brought us boxes of chocolate in those dear oll days, if 
he had one for me he always had one for you; and that you were 
as fond of holding forth to him upon my virtues then as you 
are now.” 

“ Oh, bless you, it does not bore him now any more than it did 
then. They were dear old days, Helen. I can smell the convent 
smell this minute: incense and beeswax and whitewash, and the 
smoke of the little lamps. Oh dear!” She sniffed the flower- 
laden atmosphere and closed her eyes upon blue sky and sun- 
shine, 

“Oh dear!” echoed the Duchess, laughing with the tender 
regret which the most prosperous must fain bestow upon the 
pathetically innocent memories of youth. And, in company with 
her friend, she flew back in spirit to the past. “Ican see the 
long convent room still—can’t you? And the great long windows, 
and the one green tree.” 

“Oh, and do you remember,” cried Nessie, with her delighted 
cackle, opening her eyes once more, “do you remember the day 
Sister Angelique caught you giving Favereau a kiss for his 
chocolates? Oh my! how shocked she was. And you said, in 
excuse, you had always done it. Ha, ha, ha! You never knew, 
did you, Monsieur Favereau? You never thought of noticing 
whether a little girl kissed you or not? But she cried three 
whole nights after your next visit because she was afraid you 
would think she had ceased to love you.” 

“T remember, I remember,” said Helen smiling, as with half- 
closed eyes she dreamily swung in the rocking-chair. 

“Lord, it ain’t likely you'd remember,” said Nessie to 
Favereau. 

Favereau glanced at her, and she stopped short. For in those 
sad eyes the whole tragic secret of the man’s life lay suddenly 
revealed to her woman’s wit. Her brain seized upon fact, and 
eliminated preconceived ideas with the rapidity of which only a 
woman is capable, 

“What!” went her whirling thought, “he had loved Helen ? 
Always, even as a child? This old Favereau! Pshaw! he was 
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not old—but a little over fifty now. And he had not forgotten 
the last time that Helen kissed him. No, he had not forgotten 
it. Ah, my God, what a look!” 

The tears again rapidly rushed to Nessie’s eyelashes. To cover 
her emotion, her embarrassment, to keep Helen from a hint of her 
kind friend’s pain—with the same feminine instinct that would 
have led her to bind up a wound—she plunged wildly into dis- 
course again, vainly endeavouring the while to find her pocket- 
handkerchief among the folds of her ingenious robes. 

“ Well, that’s Helen’s way, anyhow, as I said. And she’s stuck 
to me ever since, you bet. And when I go and make a fool of 
myself and marry that Rodriguez, and he treats me like a brute, 
and deserts me, and keeps popping up, pestering me for my 
money, I declare, if it wasn’t for Helen, I’d go clean crazy.” 

She sniffed, wheeled violently round upon herself, and stamped 
her foot. 

“Oh! where do they put one’s pockets in these new skirts ?” 

Having, after divers contortions, extracted a square of cambric, 
the minute proportions of which were chiefly occupied by a 
monogram, @ coronet and an arabesque of embroidery, the ill-used 
wife rubbed her eyes perfunctorily, shook out her skirts, returned 
to her seat, requested another eup of tea, and disposed of it 
reflectively. Then, interrupting the conversation which had 
begun between Helen and Favereau—pleasant, desultory talk of 
two old friends, interesting only to those engaged, where a word 
conveys a whole train of meaning, and a look can finish a phrase 
—Madame Rodriguez delivered herself of the following important 
pronouncement. 

“Tt is quite a pretty frock, Helen; the stuff is lovely, and the 
lace is lovely, and you look lovely in it. But, my dear, where did 
you get it?” 

Helen looked down complacently at her creamy draperies. 

“There’s a young widow in St. Michel,” she began, when, with 
a shriek, the little lady broke in: 

“T knew it, I knew it! Now, look here, isn’t it too bad? My! 
what’s the good of being a Duchess? Now, Helen, I ain’t joking. 
Listen, Mr. Favereau, it’s very serious. This sort of thing cannot 
goon. This shutting herself up; this turning her house into a 
convent, all prayers and good works; this constant talking of 
horrid poor people, this adopting of mysterious orphans—you've 
heard of the orphan, I reckon ?—and, and,’—her little pipe 
nearly breaking in its shrill rise of pitch—“and this getting of 
her clothes in the village!” 

There was a dramatic pause. Helen laughed, and lay back in 
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her rocking-chair, reaching for her work. Favereau, the picture 
of judicial gravity, blew entrancing smoke rings. 

“Now, Helen,” proceeded her friend, with ever-increasing 
earnestness, “ that Duke of yours is always going off by himself.” 
She paused again, impressively. 

“My dear,” said the Duchess, with her smile of absolute 
content, “if he leaves home, it is because his duties require him 
elsewhere.” 

Favereau carefully knocked the ash of his cigarette with his 
little finger, and indifferently surveyed, one after the other, his 
long thin feet in their perfect tan clothing. Thus he naturally 
failed to answer the comfortable look of amusement Helen darted 
at him ; her mute, good-natured: “Isn’t she absurd?” 

“ Wa—al,” cried Nessie, waxing ever more distinctively accented 
under the stress of excitement, “I guess if that man were mine, 
I'd never let him out of my sight.” 

She rapped the tea-table as she spoke and started a hundred 
clinks and jingles. But the Lady of Luciennes, unmoved, planted 
a stitch, and the Minister of Public Worship and Education 
apparently became absorbed in mentally debating the propriety 
of another cigarette. 

It is always trying to feel how good proffered advice is, and 
how utterly it is wasted: quavers of irritability betrayed them- 
selves in Madame Nessie’s next chirp. 

“You would buy all Doucet, my dear (Doucet’s your style, 
Paquin’s mine), if you had two sous’ worth of sense. And you 
would go with your husband to all the shooting-parties and all 
the races, the yachting and ——” 

“ But, you see,” interrupted Helen, “ Cluny does not happen to 
care for races, you ridiculous child.” 

Nessie clapped her hands. 

“Oh my stars!” she cried, with an indescribable blend of pity, 
experience, superiority and exasperation. 

Favereau closed his cigarette-case with a click, and leaning 
forward and looking intently at the last speaker with his contracted 
short-sighted eyes, cried warningly : 

“ Madame Rodriguez, I would not frighten you for the world, 
but there is a wasp just behind your left ear.” 

Nessie sprang to her feet. Forgotten was everything but the 
hideous immediate danger. She beat the air with her useless 
scraps of hands, rent it with her very effective voice. The 
Duchess had to rise and help and soothe. Favereau was fain to 
seek for the offending insect with the help of his eye-glass. 

“Tt is gone, Nessie,” said the Duchess. “You forgot,” said 
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she, rebukingly, to Favereau, “how terrified she has always been 
of wasps.” 

“I did not forget,” he answered quietly. ‘Forgive me, 
Madame Rodriguez, it was the only thing to do: the sting once 
given ” He paused significantly. 

Fluttering Nessie became still all of a sudden. Her small face 
grew solemn. She shot a glance at Favereau, flushed, then 
saying, “Thank you,” in a subdued voice, sat down with quite 
unwonted meekness. 

During the short pause which naturally succeeded the agitation, 
there rose in the distance a whirring sound of wheels. 

“ Hark!” cried Helen. The pleasant murmur grew louder, 
with the unmistakable accent of approach. “Cluny! it is 
Cluny!” 

She turned from them with the lightness of a girl, ran the 
length of the terrace, and was up the steps before even her 
volatile friend had time to exclaim. 


“My stars!” said that lady after a while. “Now, M. 
Favereau ? ” 

Thus challenged, he met her questioning eyes. 

“ Well?” said she again and tapped her foot. 

“ Well, Madame ?” 

“ What’s your opinion—your real opinion ?” 

Favereau clasped his long fingers behind his back, and took a 
musing pace or two. 

“You cannot,” said he, smiling then upon her in his charming 
way, “ get the Ethiopian to change his swarthy skin, nor a woman 
like Helen to change her white singleness of soul. Moreover, 
Madame Rodriguez, I am not sure that any change would be for 
the, better.” 

“Oh, come!” cried she indignantly. “Sir, I know, you know.” 

“Madame,” he said, halting before her, and raising one hand 
with a certain rare gesture of command that was distinctly im- 
pressive: “ Pray understand I know nothing.” 


(To be continued.) 











